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The Commercial Side of Literature 


How To SELL THE THINGS You WRITE 
by Michael Joseph 
In collaboration with 


Grant Overton 
Fiction Editor, Collier’s Weekly 


UTHORSHIP has today become a skilled and highly competitive 
A business, and part of every writer’s equipment should be the 
knowledge of how and when and where he can dispose of his work 

to the best possible advantage. 

It is doubtful if any other book in print gives as much practical 
information on this subject as The Commercial Side of Literature. Mr. 
Joseph is himself an author and manager of one of the largest literary 
agencies in the world; and he writes with an intimate knowledge of the 
whole subject. 

HIS BOOK TELLS HOW TO 
get a novel published 
find the best markets for short stories 
dispose of biographies, memoirs and technical books 
bring a play to the attention of the producers 
know when a literary agent is — or is not — of value 
secure satisfactory film, dramatic and serial rights 
get satisfactory publicity and advertising 


Supplementing this general discussion is a chapter by Mr. Grant 
Overton, which takes up more specifically the problems now confronting 
American authors, with much valuable additional information on the 
best markets and the scale of prices now in force. Mr. Overton has had 
long practical publishing experience and is the author of several suc- 
cessful books. 

The Commercial Side of Literature combines, thus, the ideas of two 
leading authorities, and covers the ground with unprecedented thorough- 
ness. 


It has already received an enthusiastic welcome in England and has 
been universally commended by the English press. The London Daily 
Mail has termed it, “Invaluable advice to the would-be author,” and the 
Manchester Guardian writes: “Mr. Joseph has done young authors a real 
service by his sane and informing book.” 


Price, $2.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Publishers since 1817 
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Volume 38 Boston, November, 1926 Number 11 


Contemporary American Authors 


I. WrtLA CATHER 


LiBRARIES, study clubs, and individuals of literary tastes have 
long lamented the fact that nowhere in the periodical litera- 
ture of the day is an attempt being made to collect illuminating 
biographical data concerning modern American writers, to- 
gether with general critical appraisals of their work. During 
the coming year, THE WRITER will attempt to supply this 
deficiency. The method of treatment will be subject to varia- 
tion, since it cannot be determined without some experiment 
what is most useful to those interested. But it can be stated 
that throughout the whole series the points of view of the 
readers interested as fellow-workers rather than as curiosity 
seekers will be maintained. 


I Frontispiece. 
II Willa Cather by John Mosher. 


III Her Books a Guide To Her Life Story. Extracts 
from an article by Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant in 
the New Republic. 


IV Miss Cather Recounts An Endurance Test. A tech- 
nical review of her latest work, from the manu- 
script, by John F. Wheelock. 


V_ A Reproduction of a Page From the Manuscript of 
“My Mortal Enemy.” 
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Willa Cather 





By JoHN CHAPIN MOSHER 


AME has no glamour for Willa Cather, 

for she has known its way and workings 
for twenty years, to be sure only recently as 
a possession of her own, but for years before 
that she was in a position to learn its 
mechanism in the cases of other people. When 
she came to McClure’s Magazine the zest for 
“human interest” articles, the passion for the 
inside story of the celebrated, had begun, and 
she saw the machinery by which the great 
are revealed to the world, and by what strate- 
gies many of them contrive to keep before the 
public eye. It is a disillusioning and distaste- 
ful performance, and she knew at once that 
never, if she should become a public figure, 
would she have anything of it. Since My 
Antonia this resolution has been no abstract 
remote problem. 

It is her aim now to live as she has lived 
for many years, and not be battered with in- 
vitations and callers, autograph seekers and 
celebrity hunters. Before her work received its 
great acclaim she had succeeded in living as 
she wished. In New York that is a triumph, 
worthy in itself of a Pulitzer prize. Out of the 
enormous mélée of the city she picked and 
chose, as though, when she came there first 
from the prairies, she had known all about 
the city, and what was for her, and what was 
trash. 

That apartment of hers in an old street 
near Washington Square bears witness to the 
discrimination of her life, and to the sub- 
stantial standards by which it has been 
guided. The photographs and paintings on the 
walls are of people and places which have en- 
riched her life, and the many shelves of books 
(Tolstoy, Conrad, Merimee, Proust) are those 
which she has most enjoyed. 

Here she sees the people she wants to see — 
tries to, at least, and here in the mornings she 
works. No friend would dream of calling upon 
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Miss Cather in the mornings. That she writes 
only two or three hours a day is one detail of 
her career that the young and aspiring may 
ponder on. The rest of the time she devotes 
to operas and concerts, long walks in Wash- 
ington Square; has a few people in to tea or 
to dinner. There is no doubt too that there is 
something in the rumor that she has been 
remarked at the movies, during a performance 
of Rin-tin-tin. 

This is her New York life, and it isn’t very 
exciting to her, or very significant. For the 
music she lives here, and of course for the 
demands of her business. But her heart is far 
west on the Nebraska plains, with the Bo- 
hemians, Danes, Czechs, the pioneers. They 
are the real people to her, and this trim 
tailored world of critics and clever urban 
people is just a bit fatuous in her eyes. She is 
distinctly not one of those artists who has had 
to revolt against the narrow confines of the 
home. That struggle of the artist in provincial 
America does not touch the story of her 
career. She stands an embarrassing refutation 
of the whole theory. 

Certainly no environment would seem less 
promising to the literary career than Red 
Cloud, Nebraska, except that it was the scene 
of Willa Cather’s early days there, blessedly 
untouched by the blight of suburban “cul- 
ture.”’ She was nine years old when she was 
brought there to her grandmother’s house 
from Winchester, Virginia. The neighbors 
were Danes, Swedes, Norwegians, Bohemians. 
On Sundays she went sometimes to the Nor- 
wegian church, with a sermon in Norwegian, 
sometimes to a Danish, or a Swedish, or a 
French Catholic, or Czech, or German 
Lutheran. There was a Czech theatre. — And 
New York considers itself cosmopolitan. 

“It is in that great cosmopolitan country 
known as the Middle West that we may hope 





























to see the hard molds of American provincial- 
ism broken up.” 

She graduated from the University of 
Nebraska at nineteen, and for about nine 
years did little writing except a few stories 
for magazines, some of which were later col- 
lected in The Troll Garden, and one or two 
included in Youth and the Bright Medusa. 
It was a period of jobs, a job on the Pitts- 
burgh Leader, teaching English in the Alle- 
gheny High School, saving up for trips abroad, 
and for travel in the west. Then came the 
story, ‘“‘Paul’s Case,” which so interested S. S. 
McClure that he invited her to join his staff 
on McClure’s Magazine. The New York phase 
began. 

In her editorial capacity she met prima 
donnas, actors and actresses, journalists, the 
artists and celebrities of the city. She was a 
girl in her twenties with a background of a 
ranch and a schoolhouse. She was in the heart 
of the best New York has to give, and se- 
renely and with assurance she knew her way 
in this world, and knew that, compared with 
that Nebraska life, this was only glitter, and 
trifling. 

Not that she was blind to its power. Those 
early stories, Youth and the Bright Medusa, 
show the spell of the great personalities she 
met then. But with her keener eye she saw 
too the struggle that a great singer, say, must 
undergo. Her interest in such people was not 
romantic, but akin to that knowledge she had 
of the struggle to survive on the western 
plains. It was the effort their ambition and 
their genius forced upon them that was sig- 
nificant to her, rather than their beauty and 
romance. 

She was four years with McClure’s, and 
then with enough money saved up, she rented 
a house in Cherry Valley, New York, and 
spent a summer writing her first novel, 
Alexander's Bridge. That novel was swayed 
a little by the life she had just been leading, 
the New York contribution. All her following 
achievement was to prove how little that 
really meant to her. “When I began to re- 
member,” she has said, “I began to write.” 
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There came then O Pioneers and The Song of 
the Lark, and the west had claimed her back 
for its own forever. 

Now her portrait by Bakst hangs in Omaha. 
My Antonia is translated into French and 
Czech, and all her books are translated into 
Swedish. She is the first citizen of Nebraska, 
and it is her first country. When she first left 
Red Cloud, she cried in complete misery, 
and on every possible occasion she makes her 
way back there. The town is no longer 
pioneer; it has its garages and moving pic- 
ture “Bijoux,” and very possibly its “New 
York Store,” which would be a heresy indeed. 
But its roots are her own. She can remember 
her grandmother’s house, when first the turf 
dwellings were being replaced with clapboard 
structures, and she remembers those mornings 
when she rode on horse-back twelve miles for 
the mail. 

“From east to west, this plain measures five 
hundred miles; in appearance it resembles the 
wheatlands of Russia, which fed the continent 
of Europe for so many years. Like little Rus- 
sia, it is watered by slow-flowing, muddy 
rivers, which run full in the spring, often 
cutting into the farm-lands along their banks; 
but by midsummer they die low and slumber, 
their current split by glistening white sand- 
bars half overgrown with scrub willows.” 

When she speaks of this country it is with 
great longing and homesickness for it. Her 
small sitting-room may be crowded with 
critics, artists, editors, each caught in the 
strait-jacket that the New York intelligensia 
is, and the argot of the New York intelligensia 
fills the place. But if the West is brought up 
for discussion, Willa Cather will dominate 
the room, and it is a strange spell she casts 
with her accurate and ardent speech. 

What she does is almost unkind. She man- 
ages so easily to shake the conviction of all 
these people that New York is the only 
place in America in which to live. She in- 
stills a cruel dubiety as to the value of the 
Manhattan program. Is it possible that there 
is a life more vivid on the Nebraskan plain 
than this one of first nights and special per- 




















formances, that the Avenue is dull and dingy 
compared with the wheat fields? Is it possible 
that those stolid toiling men and women on 
the plains have a surer wisdom than these 
traveled and urban people? 

It is perhaps fortunate that the New York 
habit has so strong a hold on its victims. 


Otherwise we might have the picture of a car- 
avan of covered wagons filled with literary 
and artistic people, critics and columnists, 
with maids and managers, trouping out to the 
great prairies. Fortunate, that is, for Ne- 
braska. 


Her Books a Guide to Her Life Story 


From an article by Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant titled 
“Willa Cather” which appeared in the New Republic, and 
here quoted by permission of the editor. These extracts 
reveal the influence of her environment on her works. 


ER books, provided one does not take 

them too literally, or in the order of 
their writing, are a better guide to Willa 
Cather’s life story than any biographical dic- 
tionary. She has told us nothing yet in fiction 
about Virginia and her early childhood, 
though she sometimes speaks of them, recall- 
ing her revolts from certain polite feudal tra- 
ditions and stratifications which were borne 
away on a wild breeze when she reached the 
Divide. We may think of O Pioneers, her first 
really achieved long story, as picturing rather 
closely the conditions which prevailed at the 
period of her arrival at her grandmother’s, 
when the turf dwellings of the first settlers 
were being replaced by frame houses, and 
only great wills could dominate the wilder- 
ness, and great visions confront an uncer- 
tain future. My Antonia begins also on the 
Divide at a still more drastic era, which she 
knew from her elders’ stories, some fifteen 
years earlier than O Pioneers in historical 
time, and continues into a later day when 
Red Cloud, “Black Hawk,” the pioneer town 
and the lower road by the creek and the cot- 
tonwoods superseded the Divide in the girl’s 
daily experience. The two novels together, 
supplemented by the early part of The Song 
of the Lark, weave a sort of tapestry pattern 
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where the most radiant of Willa Cather’s early 
memories, intuitions and impressions of the 
Nebraska patria on its primeval side stand 
out like a golden legend. 

In A Lost Lady, and One of Ours, one 
feels a greater modification of memory by 
mature experience, and therefore less of 
sheer poetry. The former relates a literal 
human history of the Red Cloud region, in 
the days when the railroad building aristoc- 
racy lived along the Burlington. But while 
the image of Mrs. Forrester is enshrined by 
mellow visual impressions of sandy creeks 
and wide meadows and poplars which the 
story teller must have salted away these 
many years in the tears of youth, the romantic 
and disconcerting “Lady” herself stands be- 
fore us in the light of a sophisticated knowl- 
edge which no young memory has in its stores. 
As for One of Ours, a book that the author 
ranks, for its stark outlines, above her other 
works, that brings the Nebraska farmer up 
to date — at least up to the dull, rich period 
before the War, when machinery had replaced 
hand labor, and sharp business methods the 
hardy faith of the pioneer. This, to her, de- 
cadent epoch, Willa Cather knew as a re- 
turned and sentimental pilgrim, rather than 
as a native daughter, and it may be that one 
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reason why she so respects the artistic verities 
of her novel is that they wounded her so 
sorely as she set them down. She is enough 
of a Puritan idealist to take fidelity to dis- 
illusion as a sort of penance. The Great War 
— which one thinks of as the only “world 
event” which has greatly affected her — en- 
abled her to make up to her “rough-neck” 
hero for the sterility of the present mid- 
western farmer’s destiny. One of the most en- 
dearing things about this vivid and distin- 
guished writer is a _ suspicion, humbly 
harbored, that she herself is a rough-neck in 
disguise who has only happened into fame. I 
feel in her sympathy for Claude a generous 
desire to help the others to their great ad- 
venture. But here her Muse betrayed her a 
little. For when Claude’s adventure took him 
to France, it dimmed before our eyes. The 
prairie farm was the centre where the War 
affected Willa Cather, and the image of 
Claude and his mother clinging together “in 
the pale square of the west window, as the 
two natures in one person meet and cling in 
a fated hour” is the one that will survive. For 
this woman has to touch life at first hand, in 
order to create it. 

So much for the western novels as bearing 
on symbolic biography. The Song of the Lark, 
the theme of which is the artistic evolution 
of a singer not unlike Olive Fremstadt, and 
which, in point of chronology falls between 
O Pioneers and My Antonia, carries over 
from the western childhood to the period of 
inevitable artistic and youthful revolt — 
“artist’s youth’— which whirled Willa 
Cather out into the great world, as it did her 
heroine, to seek gifts and advantages which 
Nebraska could not give. She graduated from 


the university where she had supported her- 
self by newspaper work at the age of nine- 
teen, and having immediately found a job as 
dramatic reporter on a Pittsburgh paper, 
plunged eastward to cultivated joys like 
music, and human relations of which she had 
heretofore been starved. The best of the very 
promising short stories which she began to 
write at this time, such as The Sculptor’s 
Funeral and Paul’s Case —and these best 
are as fine as anything she has done since — 
derive their motive force not from the radia- 
tion of loving memory, but from the bitter- 
ness of revolt from limitations. Originally 
published in a volume called The Troll Gar- 
den, long since out of print, they were again 
made accessible recently in the collection of 
short stories called Youth and the Bright 
Medusa, most of which were written at a 
later period. Willa Cather’s passion for artists, 
especially musical artists, has been only sec- 
ond to her passion for pioneers. This book, 
wholly concerned with art and artists, may 
be regarded as a sort of commentary on the 
contacts of the full and ardent Pittsburgh 
years -— the singers and actresses who came 
through town to get the dollars of the iron 
kings — continued later in a New York of 
which music has been one of the basic nour- 
ishments. Coming Aphrodite, that glorious 
story that heads the volume and recounts the 
passing love affair of a young painter and a 
young singer in the Washington Square of 
the dear departed days, may be thought of, 
again in the quasi-autobiographical sense, as 
making the transition to the city as it looked 
to a young woman of twenty-eight when, with 
her own stirring artistic ambition to spur her, 
she came to join the staff of McClure’s . 





Miss Cather Recounts an Endurance Test 





By JoHN F. WHEELOCK 


A technical review, from the manuscript, of Miss Cather’s 
latest work by spectal courtesy of the publisher, Alfred 


A. Knopf. 


(MY MORTAL ENEMY. 


N “My Mortal Enemy,” a book shorter 

than the usual novel and longer than a 
short-story, Willa Cather deals with a man 
still in love and a woman out of love after 
years of marriage. The main character, Myra 
Henshawe, freely admits the death of a once 
great love, declaring that such is the inevi- 
table end of all love subjected to marriage. Is 
it an implication of Miss Cather’s personal 
optimism regarding the continuance of love 
after marriage that her heroine is made an 
extraordinary individual, while the husband 
is pictured without high lights or shades, the 
figure of an ordinary man? With consider- 
able care, Myra Henshawe is presented as an 
acutely dominant woman, able to “do any- 
thing she wills,” yet succumbing to minor cir- 
cumstances and not willing to save her own 
life at the risk of her soul’s salvation. 

This novel is constructed in short-story 
fashion, detailing the characteristics of a 
woman and the circumstances surrounding 
her, showing how they influence her conduct 
so that at the climax of the story she can say, 
speaking of her husband: “Why must I 
die like this, alone with my mortal enemy?” 
The methods by which Miss Cather builds up 
the character of Myra Henshawe to the point 
where the disillusioned woman can make this 
remark and convince the reader that its ut- 
terance is plausible under the circumstances, 
are worth noting. In the first place, the man 
and the woman must be kept married. One 
does not usually remain with a mortal enemy 
even in marriage. Three reasons are provided 
for keeping Myra and Oswald Henshawe to- 
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gether through life, each painstakingly woven 
in to the course of the story, and each inter- 
locking with the others. Myra’s temperamen- 
tal Irish nature has only one constant qual- 
ity — her devout belief in the sanctity and 
efficacy of the Church. The idea of divorce, 
therefore, is by her untenable, although Miss 
Cather does not provide her with a recognized 
Church marriage, an omission which places 
this phase of her adherence to Oswald on a 
shaky foundation. Myra’s depth of submission 
to the Church is brought out in her approval 
of the manner in which her Uncle had dis- 
posed of his fortune; by her providing money 
for a mass for her friend Modjeska; by her 
final turning for spiritual consolation to 
Father Fay; by the symbol of the ivory 
crucifix; and by various speeches affirming 
her belief in the power of the Church, al- 
though she was living outside it. 

The second obstacle to the continuance of 
her unhappy marriage is, necessarily, her 
husband. Unlike Myra, he is not bound to 
marriage by any religious conviction, and 
under ordinary circumstances it is to be sup- 
posed that he would have sought relief from 
contact with Myra’s hate by divorcing her 
or leaving her. To solve this problem, Miss 
Cather pictures Oswald as particularly sub- 
missive and easy-going. Not only to Myra, 
but to all people and all happenings, he is 
yielding. Furthermore, in contrast to Myra’s 
selfishness he is made utterly unselfish, and 
he is shown to be a sentimentalist who for 
the memory of blissful days long past can 
endure present unhappiness which provides 
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A Page from the Manuscript of “My Mortal Enemy” 


Ten years after that visit to New York I happened to be in a sprawling, 
overgrown West-coast city wes in the throes of rapid development, = thes 
ran about the shore, stumbling all over itself and finally tumbled untidily 
into the sea. Every hotel and boarding-house in—the—town was overcrowded, and 
I was very poor, Things had gone badly with my family and with ne, I had 
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come West in the middle of the year to take a position in a college,se 
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p enber insatal and unsubstantial as the-rest—of—the—-eommunity, I found lodgings 


in en apartment hotel, wretchedly built and already falling to pieces, although 
A 


Cc. 
it was new. fm the Sunday morning, thet (fT moved in) while I was unpocking my 


trunk, I heard, through the thin walls, my neighbor stirring about; a man, and, 





fror the huskiness of his cough and something measured in his movements, not a 
young man, The caution of his step, the guarded consideration of his activities, 
let me know that he did not wish to thrust the details of his housekeeping upon 
other people any more than he could help. 

Presently I detected the ugly smell of gasolane in the air, heard a 


sound of silk being snapped and shaken, end then a voice humming wery low an 
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old Germen air,-- yes, Schubert's Frughlings¢laube; 





+6, Ina moment I saw the ends of dark neckties fluttering out of the window 
next mine, 

All this made me melancholy, more than the dreariness of my own case, 
I was young, and it didn't matter so much about me; for youth there is always 
the hope, the certainty of better things, But an old man, a gentleman, living 
in this shabby, comfortless place, cleaning his neokties of a Sunday morning 
and humming to hirself- -- it depressed me unreasonably. I was glad when 
his ovter door shut softly and I heard no more of him. 

Ur CH 
There was an indifferent restaurant on the ground floor, As I was 


goin down to my dinner that evening I met, at the head of the stairs, a man 
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reminders of the dead happiness. When it 
would seem that life with Myra would have 
become unbearable to him, his patience is 
explained by his remark: “These last years 
it’s seemed to me that I was nursing the 
mother of the girl who ran away with me. 
Nothing ever took that girl from me.” Still 
further, he is fascinated by Myra, and in that 
fascination was bred his love; her whims ap- 
pear to have pleased him even when they 
were deliberately ill-intentioned. As a final 
tie to hold Oswald to his contract when 
Myra’s fascination would have faded with age 
and intimate acquaintance, Miss Cather makes 
illness come. When she so desperately needs 
some one to care for her, how could Oswald 
leave the woman he had always cherished, re- 
membering that she had once loved him? 

As if these two reasons were not enough to 
insure the prolongation of Myra’s marriage to 
her enemy, Miss Cather presents a third cir- 
cumstance: poverty holds them together. 
Oswald is making only enough money to keep 
the invalid Myra in his own pathetic way; he 
cannot afford to put her in a hospital or sani- 
tarium — he must even do most of the nurs- 
ing himself. Myra has been cut off in her 
Uncle’s will without a cent of her own, and 
having spent freely when Oswald was earning 
readily, she has no accumulation of funds 
which would allow her to provide for herself. 
And since by Myra’s own confession, she is a 
woman who had always believed that what 
she needed above everything was money, she 
accepts her dependence upon Oswald. 

These three reasons, however completely 
they cover the ground to prove that Myra 
and Oswald would have been found still man 
and wife when the opportunity came for “that 
strange complaint breathed by a dying woman 
into the stillness of night, like a confession of 


the soul,” cannot be justified unless there can 
be shown a mutual overlapping, each with 
the other, which will be in accord with the 
general course of the story. This occurs when 
Myra shows that whatever contribution she 
could make to the alleviation of their physical 
poverty she conceals from Oswald, that she 
may employ it for “unearthly purposes”; 
when it is set forth that this same devotion to 
the Church, exhibited in another, was the 
original cause for her disinheritance when she 
married a Protestant; when Oswald’s indul- 
gence of Myra is offered as one cause of his 
financial misfortune; when it is made plain 
that she feels her husband was responsible 
for her break with the Church and the con- 
sequent loss of her fortune. The sense of 
futility in the attempted ordering of their 
lives is complete, in the face of Myra’s dis- 
regard of human relations and her sub- 
servience to a spiritual relation which seems 
to be capable of challenging her will but not 
her wilfulness. 

With all these details, Miss Cather’s care- 
fully-built story might still fall short of crea- 
ting an illusion of reality were it not for 
another precaution which the author takes. 
Invading a field in which Mrs. Wharton has 
achieved peculiar success, Miss Cather adds 
authenticity to her narrative by introducing 
actual people as minor characters, notably 
Madame Modjeska. Again and again there is 
presented some man or woman, a book, an 
event, an idea, which bears the imprint of 
historical truth. These incidents, by placing 
Myra Henshawe in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, confirm her course of 
action by surrounding her with a society much 
more likely to have commended it than the 
society of today. 
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The Technique of Modern Poetry 


By Ropert HILLYER 


VII — Some French Forms 


OUGH the so-called French forms are 
in no wise essential to our verse, they 
exercise a certain charm, and the practice of 
them can not fail to add to our facility. We 
have not, in English, many fine poems in 
these forms; success in them is rare. For one 
thing, we have not so many rhymes in English 
as there are in French, nor do we permit, as 
the French do, an identical rhyme, or repeti- 
tion of the same rhyme sound in a different 
sense. 

Dante boasted that the exigencies of his 
form, terza rima, never forced him to alter 
the sense of what he had to say. Yet, except 
for Shelley’s Ode to the West Wind, our lan- 
guage can not show a great poem in t¢erza 
rima, because we have not the abundance of 
similar rhyme sounds necessary to this form, 
which Italian yields to the poet. Thus, every 
language has its opportunities and limitations 
which determine the conventions of its versi- 
fication. The French alexandrine is not ef- 
fective in English; our blank verse falls dully 
on the Gallic ear. Such forms as the ballade 
(be careful not to confuse this with the ordi- 
nary ballad) or the rondeau are adaptable to 
the needs of English poetry, but never seem 
quite so comfortable with us as in their origi- 
nal home. They tend to force our poets into 
prettiness or verbiage. 

No artist can afford to alter the sense of 
what he has to say in order to conform to 
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his medium. Thus, although we should culti- 
vate difficult forms which stimulate by opposi- 
tion the idea we have in mind, we should not 
waste our time on forms the difficulty of 
which is so great as to change, force, or limit 
our meaning. The Sonnet is safely on the side 
of good form, — in every sense of the phrase. 
The days of its naturalization are so long past 
that it is hardly distinguishable from the na- 
tive subjects of the English muse. Although 
the Petrarchan sonnet does present consid- 
erable difficulty, we have so many and so con- 
spicuous triumphs in this mode that we may 
undoubtedly count it among our most effect- 
ive. 

With the ballade we are on more debatable 
ground. English has no poems in this manner 
to compare with the grand ballades of 
Francois Villon. Graceful ballades we have, 
and a few that are memorable, but the pattern 
has not inspired our poets to their best ef- 
forts. Swinburne has written some good ones, 
but more often than not, he takes liberties 
with the form and fails to carry the same 
rhyme sounds through the entire poem. 
Rossetti’s translations of Villon are faulty and 
in no wise convey the splendour of the orig- 
inals. Here and there we chance on a ballade 
in English which is at once correct and sig- 
nificant, but a collection of such pieces would 
not fill a very large volume. 

Though the ballade had many variations 






















and was done to death even in France by 
too ingenious practitioners, the basic form 
has the following rhyme scheme: three stanzas 
built on three rhyme sounds, ababbcobc, 
an envoi (generally in the form of an apos- 
trophe) rhyming )c dc. The final line, more- 
over, identical in all four divisions, constitutes 
a refrain. The problem is complicated. We 
must find fourteen different words to provide 
us with the 5 rhymes, six for the a rhymes, 
and five for the c rhymes. Also, the refrain 
must always fall into place naturally and, if 
possible, with emphatic significance. The line- 
length is not fixed; most English ballades 
have been in four-stress lines, iambic or three- 
part metre. Can our idea survive the pre- 
occupation with form necessary to the com- 
position of a ballade? Probably not. 
Nevertheless, any writer of verse will gain a 
deal of flexibility by practicing the ballade. 
And there is always the possibility that he 
will be able, after several attempts, to strike 
out a ballade which is also a poem. I make 
no such claim for the ballade of my own 
which I quote to illustrate the form. The line- 
length, it will be noticed, is five-stress iambic. 
The diction is deliberately archaic. I believe 
that no rhyme sound is repeated. 


Lady, to whom all men must come at last 
Whether with wine-wet lips or starveling wail, 
Behold in me a pilgrim, though I cast 

No fardel down, nor weep undone and pale 

As would a holy man; I come not frail 

But strong of sinew, with my bow stil! bent, 
My arrow poised, my body bright a mail, 
For I am weary and would lie content. 


I do not sue thee ragged and aghast, 

But as a prince to purchase thine avail. 

Behold, I bring with me a wealth so vast 

That seeking it, Phoenician keels might sail 
Forever over gloaming waves, and fail. 

All thine, if in that nether continent 

Grey-cliffed with wanhope, thou canst hear my hail, 
For I am weary and would lie content 


Here then I give thee back the child thou wast, 
Shut so long in my heart as in a gaol; 
Lo, tiptoe on the threshold of the past 
She hears again the cloudy nightingale 
And sees me glimmer toward her down the dale 
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And follows me, love with her lover blent, — 
Ah, thou rememberest? but do not quail, 
For I am weary and would lie content. 


Once more, O Lady, thou hast heard the tale, 
The gift of days once more received and spent. 
Fill thou with wine of sleep this darker grail, 
For I am weary and would lie content. 


There is no doubt that the ballade has 
been the inspiration of many stanza forms in 
the works of poets who have studied it. A 
good example of such influence may be found 
in Ernest Dowson’s Non sum qualis eram 
bonae sub regno Cynare. 

Ernest Dowson also wrote some excellent 
villanelles, a form which seldom displays more 
than an engaging charm. It is built on two 
rhyme sounds and the alternate introduction 
into three line stanzas of two refrain lines 
which are combined at the end of the poem 
into a double refrain. Since a good example 
will serve us better than a chart, I quote Os- 
car Wilde’s Theocritus, which, although 
marred by double-weak rhymes such as the 
combination of Persephone and Sicily, yet 
shows the delightful, if minor, lyrical effects 
of which the villanelle is capable: 


O Singer of Persephone! 
In the dim meadows desolate 
Dost thou remember Sicily? 


Still through the ivy flits the bee 
Where Amaryllis lies in state; 
O Singer of Persephone! 


Simaetha calls on Hecate 
And hears the wild dogs at the gate; 
Dost thou remember Sicily ? 


Still by the light and laughing sea 
Poor Polypheme bemoans his fate; 
O Singer of Persephone! 


And still in boyish rivalry 
Young Daphnis challenges his mate; 
Dost thou remember Sicily? 


Slim Lacon keeps a goat for thee, 
For thee the jocund shepherds wait; 
O Singer of Persephone! 

Dost thou remember Sicily? 
































Repetition plays a large part in these old 
forms. They are at their best when every new 
repetition of a line or a phrase conveys a 
fresh significance. In the rondeau, a fifteen 
line form, we have again only two rhyme 
sounds, and a refrain consisting of the first 
half of the first line. The rondeau, nearly 
always found in four-stress iambic lines, has 
the following scheme: aabba aab refrain 
aabba refrain. The most famous rondeau 
of recent years, correct in form as well as 
popular, is John McCrae’s In Flanders Fields: 


In Flanders fields the poppies blow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place, and in the sky, 
The larks, still bravely singing, fly, 
Scarce heard amid the guns below. 


We are the dead; short days ago 
We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved, and now we lie 


In Flanders fields. 


Take up our quarrel with the foe! 

To you from failing hands we throw 

The torch; be yours to hold it high! 

If ye break faith with us who die, 

We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders fields. 


Slightest of all these forms is the triolet, 
the small scope of which, as well as the intri- 
cate scheme, unfits it for serious employment. 
Here again we find the double refrain. Of the 
eight lines, five are repetitions. The god of 
cleverness may claim the triolet as his own; 
no other deity, and certainly no muse, will 
have anything to do with it. First there are 
two lines, A and B, then a line rhyming 
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a, then A repeated, then another line rhyming 
a, then a line rhyming 8, then lines A and B 
repeated in double refrain, and if possible 
with a new significance. Although Austin Dob- 
son’s triolet does not fulfill the last require- 
ment, it is probably the most famous of our 
verses in this form: 


I intended an Ode, 
And it turn’d to a Sonnet. 
It began 4 la mode, 
I intended an Ode; 
But Rose cross’d the road 
In her latest new bonnet; 
I intended an Ode; 
And it turn’d to a Sonnet. 


There are several other French forms which 
mighty properly be dealt with here, but those 
we have discussed must stand as typical. With 
the triolet we have crossed far beyond the 
line which separates art from artifice. Cer- 
tainly the ballade and the rondeau may be em- 
ployed with success. Even the villanelle may 
encase a lyric of some power. But exercises 
should include at least the possibility of defi- 
nite achievement. Therefore, although I urge 
practice in the sonnet and trial of the ballade 
and the rondeau, I will not counsel the in- 
vestigation of the more complicated patterns. 
I have known writers of verse to become hyp- 
notized by these forms as by a jig-saw puzzle, 
and in the delight of cleverly designing a 
sestina or a rondel, to lose all natural sense 
of poetry. They are like pianists who acquire 
such unprecedented skill in the playing of 
scales that they finally become unwilling to 
proceed to great music. 





You Are Now Entering—— 





A First prize of $20.00 is paid each month for the best 
brief description of an American city or town. All others 
published receive a prize of $3.00. Contributions are 
limited to 200 words. Those accompanied by stamped 
envelopes will be returned at the end of the contest in 


January. 


First Prize: 
ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 


It smells of coffee, tea and soap; it smel!s 
of ships’ supplies; 

Of fish and crabs and hoarhound drops and 
rope that Father buys. 

It smells of cheese and cantaloupes, of peaches 
and cigars — 

You'll smell them all while through the town 
you’re riding in your cars. 

You do not need to see or feel to know my 
home town well . 

For ’tis a blind man’s Paradise . 
only need to smell! 

Of course, the Navy Yard is there, and St. 
Anne’s with its bells . 

But when the warm south winds come in — 
O, gee, I love those smells! 


Margaret T. Stevens. 


. You 


Other Winners: 


GARDNER, MASSACHUSETTS — THE SEAT OF 
AMErRICA’s CHAIR INDUSTRY 


We made the original “Seats of the Mighty” 
— the Presidential Chair, the Harvard Chair 
of Economics, and the good old Park Settee. 

Gardner is a city of go-getters; — every- 
body sits up in the morning and sits down in 
the evening — thereby supporting the Indus- 
try. 

Seven year old Jackie Hormel, son of Presi- 
dent Hormel, of the Davenport Corporation, 
says he is going to make more chairs for the 
tired world when he grows up. But old Jim 
Bailey of the fire department has another 
slant on boosting the home town. 
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‘“‘What’s the use o’ makin’ chairs faster than 
we can sit in ’em and wear ’em out,” Jim 
asked me one morning from the comfortable 
retreat of his old rocker in the fire house. 
“The board of s’lect men gave me this rocker 
after the big fire years ago when the village 
‘most burned down,— an’ I’m goin’ to see 
that it gets plenty o’ settin’ in.” 

There, you see, is the old law of supply 
and demand working with us. The youngsters 
make chairs, the old folks sit in them. We 
all work together here in Gardner. That is 
why we can seat the world. 


John Herbert, Jr. 


RENO, NEVADA 


Want an old desert rat to show ye ’round, 
ma’am? Ye didn’t know Reno was a seaport? 
Shucks. Ain’t ye heerd about the Tide comin’ 
in an’ the Untied goin’ out? 

Ye’ve seen the varsity an’ liburry an’ 
churches? Well, then — Notice the Washoes 
an’ Piutes. No, nary feather. That’s a lumber- 
jack — Down from the loggin’ camps to bet 
his money in the mud games. 

Never see a roulette — ? Gosh! Oh, sure. 
Anywheres. All ye want. 

Lotta Chinamen, ye say? An’ wops an’ 
hunkies an’ Mex an’ painted women? Yes, 
ma’am. An’ miners an’ cattlemen an’ lawyers 
an’ college boys an’ divorcees! Over there — 
them’s prospectors with their burros. 

That’s the courthouse—The Great Di- 
vide. Reconize the movie actor? An’ that 
bird’s a Roosian count, an’ the woman a 
opery singer. 

Not much of a river? No, ma’am. Useful, 
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though. They throw their weddin’ rings in the 
Truckee! 

Ain’t the mountains purty? Red an’ purple 
an’ gold — An’ fhe sun droppin’ behind the 
gray hills! 

Don’t ye love the smell o’ sagebrush? An’ 
listen — ! There’s a meaderlark there on the 
fencepost! 

Sho! Course ye'll like Reno! 

Advencher — ? Roam-ance — ? I dunno. 

What’s that, ma’am? Heartache — ? Sor- 
ror — ? 

Prob’ly. Jes’ prob’ly, ma’am. 

Claire Wilson. 


ARLINGTON, Mass. 


Paul Revere passed this way somewhat 
earlier. Each spot, where fell a redcoat, is now 
marked by a red front grocery store. Wherever 
a minute man paused to fill his musket, there 
is now a filling-station. 

Observe this authentic historic tablet; 
“Near this spot, Samuel Whittemore, then 
eighty years old, killed three British soldiers. 
He was shot, bayoneted, beaten, and left for 
dead, but recovered and lived to be ninety- 
eight years of age.” 

Another is about to be erected; Near this 
spot, Samuel Weatherwell, attempted to cross 
the street. He was run over by three cars, 
beaten, bruised, and left for dead, but re- 
covered damages, and lived in luxury there- 
after. 

Like all towns, Arlington supports schools 
for children who do not wish to study; pro- 
vides a beautiful Town Hall for citizens who 
do not care to vote; and promotes churches 
for people who seldom pray. 

Nevertheless, because the early settlers 
were upright, industrious, and law abiding; 
the women, homeloving and devoted; the 
town government, honest; the newspaper 
clean; Arlington has kept faith with her 
traditions, and remains, “One of the finest.’ 


May C. Currier. 
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New YorK 


Blazing lights, 
Dim old Sol, 
Follies’ Girls, 
Folderol. 
Much to do, 
Much to see. 
Lots of fun, 
Follow me. 


K. M. Bragassa. 


RONNEL, CAN. 


My home town of Ronnel lay on the op- 
posing slopes of a valley with a single line 
of railroad dividing the business from the 
residential section. The latter reclined on the 
hillside like a snake, with the head end peep- 
ing over the brow to the open spaces beyond, 
as though waiting for a favorable opportunity 
to escape. 

Permanence was a thing not to be consid- 
ered in Ronnel. An air of transience hung 
over the whole town. Whether it was side- 
walks or education, the present was sufficient. 
Migration seemed to be in the very list of 
the houses. 

This was most marked at train time, when 
the citizens would line the platform, keep one 
eye for present profit on the incoming visitor, 
and the other for remote enterprise on the 
departing locomotive. This near and remote 
interest produced a restless quiet and an alert 
quiescence. 

Nothing was entertained which had the 
flavor of perpetuity. Sports had no standing 
equipment, nor entertainment a permanent 
lodging. If, by chance, two citizens indulged 
in conversation concerning those fringes of 
life which please, the one had his eye on the 
delights of Broadway, and the other was gaz- 
ing into the western sunset, dreaming of Cali- 
fornia. 

Even on their deathbeds, the dying gave 
commands for their bodies to be carried east- 
wards for burial. H. R. Leaver. 
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“Back in the Hills” 


By CHESTER CHATFIELD 


HE film unrolls — 

Pa Turner, Ma Turner, Nell Turner, 
Cassius Turner, and all the little Turners and 
their hound dogs and their still lived in a 
beautiful rustic cabin made of logs and mud 
way back in the Tennessee Hills. They lived 
a happy, carefree life, far from the shams and 
mockeries of the big city. Pa Turner would 
sit all day and watch his still and kill flies 
and kick the dogs and the kids and drink gal- 
lons of white mule. At noon he would load 
the still up again and put on some more 
mash. By night he was always asleep in the 
corner. 

Ma Turner used to sit on the steps and 
smoke her clay pipe and curse the kids and 
the pigs and the dogs and Pa Turner until 
by night she was sound asleep, her pipe held 
carelessly by one lonely tooth. It was an easy 
life. 

One day a handsome young stranger 
dressed in riding breeches and carrying a golf 
bag and a fishing pole knocked at their door. 

“Come in,” said Pa Turner, for it was early 
in the morning and he could still talk easily. 
“Who air you lookin’ fur?” 

“Where’s Little Nell?” asked the stranger, 
whose name was Aloysius. 

“Oh, Little Nell’s out playing with the 
bars,” said Pa Turner carelessly. 

“Won’t the bars harm little Nell?” asked 
Aloysius. 

“Hell no!” snorted Pa Turner. Then he 
added softly as he slipped another jug under 
the spout of his still: “They love her. All 
the wild critturs in these here hills loves our 
little Nell.” 

“You hain’t a revenoor air you?” he asked 
suddenly, pulling a shotgun out of his pocket. 
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“Oh no, goodness no!” hastily remarked 
Aloysius. “I must go and find Little Nell.” 

“Leave yo’re trappin’s here,” said Pa 
Turner hospitably. “You must visit with us a 
spell.” 

Aloysius was soon gaily skipping along the 
shady trails singing the Swiss Mountaineers 
song. 

“My but that thar is a right smart pretty 
piece, stranger,” said Little Nell, leaving the 
bears and joining him. 

“Call me Aloysius,” he said simply, clasp- 
ing her hand in his. 

“All right — Aloysius,” she replied shyly, 
her womanly bosom heaving tumultuously 
under the cheap calico dress. ““What wonder- 
ful gold teeth you have,” she went on. “Won’t 
you sing some more for me?” He sang again, 
and thus their friendship ripened in the 
golden showers of autumn leaves. 

*x* * * * * 

“Where’s Little Nell?” 
staggering in the door. 

“Oh, Little Nell’s out walking with Aloy- 
sius,” said Pa Turner carelessly. 

“Cassius yo’re drunk again,” said Ma 
Turner sternly. 

“Thar’s bars in them thar mountains,”’ re- 
plied Cassius with a sly wink at his father. 

“You miser’ble po’ white trash, I don’t see 
why yo’-all kain’t be more like Aloysius,” 
said Ma Turner. 

An angry red flush spread over Cassius’ 
face, and stopping only to hastily drink a 
gallon of his father’s moonshine, he left the 
house. 

“T’m feer’d he means harm to Aloysius,” 
said Ma Turner, and hastily loading her pipe 
and shotgun she left the house. 


asked Cassius, 





























For a moment Pa Turner was dazed. Then 
struggling to his feet he muttered: “If that 
woman don’t come back I’ll get no supper.” 
Hastily he gathered up several gallons of his 
best and left the house. 


* * * * * 


In a beautiful, sequestered spot in the hills 
by the side of the Lonesome Pine Tree he 
clasped her to his bosom. “I love you, Nell,” 
he whispered, “I love you.” 

“T know I’ll always be happy with you, 
Aloysius,” she answered simply. 

“We'll travel over the whole world together, 
back to the Old Country—everywhere darling. 
But we'll never forget this old tree, will we?” 

“Not in a coon’s age,” she said. “Hain’t 
you goin’ to kiss me?” 

Aloysius kissed her. 

“Stop!” shouted Cassius madly, just too 
late. He staggered up to the startled couple 
who stared wonderingly at him. 

“Cassius, yo’re drunk again,” 
Nell. 

“Thar’s bars in them thar mountains,” he 
replied stubbornly. 

“You hain’t doin’ right by our Little Nell,” 
he snarled to Aloysius. “She hain’t fur the 
likes of you. These here mountains air her 
place, and these here wild critturs, and us 
poor rough folks, we loves her.” He pulled a 
shotgun out of his pocket and advanced 
towards Aloysius. “I’ll settle with you now,” 
he muttered. 

“Stop!” shouted Ma Turner, bursting from 
the woods with a wreath of laurel and tobacco 
smoke about her head. 

“Cassius, you air wrong,” she said slowly. 
“Our Little Nell isn’t really our own Little 


said Little 
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Nell, but she is the rightful Lady Mountblatt, 
whose father, the Earl, left her — ” 

“Stop!” shouted Pa Turner, leaping upon 
the scene from the right wing, with only two 
jugs left. 


“It’s too late,” said Ma Turner, “I have 
told everything.” 
“Good God!” cried Pa Turner. “Then 


Aloysius must die, our lives are forfeit if the 
secret ever leave us!” Swiftly Cassius raised 
his shotgun — 

“Stop!” shouted the Earl of Mountblatt, 
dashing in on his old gray mare. 

“Father!” cried Lady Mountblatt. 

“My Little Nell,” said the Earl, taking her 
in his arms. 

“Cassius, you’re drunk again,” he said re- 
provingly after he had embraced his daughter. 

“Thar’s bars in them thar mountains,” said 
Cassius sullenly, disappearing among the trees. 

Pa and Ma Turner stood trembling and 
drinking out of the last jug. Poor Aloysius 
seemed stunned by this sudden turn of events. 

“Do not fear, you are forgiven,” said the 
Earl kindly to the old couple. ‘‘Here is a dol- 
lar for you.” Eagerly grasping the proffered 
coin they kissed Little Nell good-bye and dis- 
appeared among the trees. 

“Who is this?” asked the Earl, turning to 
Aloysius. Swiftly his expression changed and 
he dropped on one knee, doffing his English 
hunting cap. “Ah your highness,” he pleaded, 
“Forgive a poor exile. I knew you not.” 

“Do not fear, you are forgiven,” said the 

rince kindly, raising him to his feet. ““Tomor- 
row we shall return to the old count ry, for 
Little Nell is to be my bride.” 

“Ooh daddy, hain’t that hot?” 
Nell. 


said Little 


FADE-OUT 
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The Short Story 


THE WRITER’S TASK 


By JoHN GALLISHAW 


Next month Mr. Gallishaw will resume his series of line- 
by-line analyses. In this article he states his basic theory 
of the technical problems of creative writing. 


N an address at Middlebury College, John 
Farrar, the editor of the Bookman, 
touched upon it when he said: 
“no author is so great that he can afford to 
forget the rules, self-imposed perhaps but 
nevertheless rules, of his craft.” 

Mr. Farrar was discussing the people who 

say that there are no rules, that the only way 
to learn to write is to write. He was brave 
enough to go further than most people when 
he said: 
“|. most academic teaching of writing — 
especially the writing of fiction — is danger- 
ously remote from writing for the public. A 
college course is sometimes most disastrous 
for a man or woman who intends to make 
writing a career, unless the student is wise 
enough to seek historical, philosophical, and 
scientific background, and let the courses in 
composition take a secondary place.” 

There are two groups of people who are 
responsible for a great deal of mental suffer- 
ing on the part of would-be short-story 
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writers: the first is the thoroughly despicable 
group who prey upon the gullibility of literary 
aspirants and assert that anybody can be 
taught to write, as if it were a purely mechani- 
cal process. Only the postal authorities can 
curb those parasites. But the second group, 
nearly always sincere, are almost as harmful 
— the group whom Mr. Farrar quotes as say- 
ing “It is impossible to teach creative writ- 
ing.” Now it is easy enough to see how this 
group has become misled. They believe that 
the teaching of creative writing — of which 
the short-story is a form — is fundamentally 
a matter of teaching style. Not for a moment 
should I wish to appear to minimize the im- 
portance of style in the short-story. But with 
all due deference I should like to point out 
that style, when all is said and done, is the 
selection and arrangement of word; it is Eng- 
lish composition. And composition is only one 
of the five phases which are involved in the 
production of a short-story. 

There are three other phases which precede 
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the composition or writing of a short-story; 
they are: the phase of observation in which 
the writer observes a sufficient body of ma- 
terial to allow ample choice; the phase of re- 
cording selected material; and the phase of 
plotting, in which the author arranges his 
happenings to form narrative crises. Each 
phase is essential. 

Observation comes first. At the root of all 
successful writing is the law that without ob- 
servation there can be no successful creation 
over any sustained period. Most aspiring 
writers do not know how to observe. Most 
practised writers do. Yet novices and experts 
all go through the same phases. They observe 
material, select some for their uses, then pre- 
sent it to their audiences. Some fortunate 
writers record their impressions subconsciously 
upon the tablets of their memories; but most 
people are not so favourably endowed; their 
memories are sieves. That is why the wise 
writer depends upon recorded observations, 
and makes notations. He knows that observa- 
tion is of the greatest value when its result 
is recorded while the impression is fresh and 
undisturbed. 

Even though this immediate recording may 
consist of mere fragmentary notations of im- 
pressions, on cards or in a note book, it is 
valuable for two reasons. First, it teaches 
exactness of observation, which requires con- 
centrated attention. Again, it fixes its object 
in the memory of the observer. Professor 
Charles Townsend Copeland, I remember, in 
that justly famous Harvard course called 
“English Twelve,” phrased it with his char- 
acteristically succinct clarity; “Attention is 
the mother of memory.” 

The notations themselves become material. 
Consulted after the origina! impression has 
become dulled and clouded, they spur the 
imagination, helping the writer to visualize 
clearly many objects in the setting which had 
entirely passed from his conscious memory, 
and which would have been lost to him for- 
ever if the notations had not served as a 
stimulus to revisualization. Yet these nota- 
tions have a more important service to per- 
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form in helping the writer, in that the sensa- 
tions which they serve to recreate, form in 
their totality an impression which causes an 
emotional reaction. Without the original frag- 
mentary notations this emotional effect could 
not have been reproduced with fidelity. In 
their scope, of course, these notations include 
not only impressions of settings, but of every- 
thing and anything which can be used in the 
creation and production of a short-story. 
This first phase of the writer’s task merges 
readily and almost imperceptibly into the 
second. Observation is followed so quickly by 
the classification of that material that the two 
processes often seem to the inexpert by- 
stander to be one. Yet they are distinct. It is 
not sufficient that the writer learn merely 
how to observe, he must know what to ob- 
serve. In order that he may be able to select, 
he must have at his disposal a vast store of 
material from which to choose. The material 
which is finally selected must be interesting 
in itself or be so combined with other material 
as to acquire interest. It is trained imagination 
and maturity of judgment which enable a 
writer to recognize this possibility of com- 
bining happenings in themselves uninterest- 
ing so that they become interesting in as- 
sociation. Interest is a prime requirement. 
That is why maturity of judgment is neces- 
sary. The immature person has not developed 
his standards sufficiently. He chooses un- 
wisely. The greatest gift the gods can be- 
stow upon a writer is eclecticism, the ability 
to pick and choose delicately, the capacity 
for selecting without hesitation from the 
tangled skein of life the thread of pure in- 
terest. With this power, everything observed 
becomes material for fiction, since everything 
observed is a stimulus to the imagination. 
Only after the imagination has had play 
upon material can the classification of that 
material be really effective. The fiction-writer 
must observe life differently from a policeman, 
a physician, or a track-walker. He should ob- 
serve with the idea of classifying; and this 
will lead him to see not people, but actors; 
not streets, or countrysides, or rooms, or 
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churches, but settings; not merely happenings, 
but happenings as they either proceed from 
or lead into crises. With these classifications 
understood, observation is no longer hap- 
hazard but directed. Then only can the writer 
arrange his happenings to the best advantage. 
When they are arranged he has what is gen- 
erally called a plot. A great deal of mystery 
would be removed from short-story crafts- 
manship if people would realize that a story 
is simply one person’s account of happenings 
of which either he or someone else 
centre. 

But the bare observation and classifying 
of happenings does not make the fiction- 
writer in any way distinct from the detective, 
or the railroad brakeman, or the travelling 
salesman. The essential quality of the fiction- 
writer is that he wants to record what he has 
seen. But in putting that desire into effect is 
where the amateur falters. It is easier to pro- 
crastinate. There is no denying that getting 
the results of observation upon paper is hard 
work, hard on the imaginative and mental 
muscles. But just as the fact that exercises 
which prove hard on the muscles of the body 
show that those muscles need strengthening, 
in this case the only conclusion can be that 
where the mental muscles resent the task, they 
too need strengthening. 

Mental muscles, fortunately, like physical 
muscles, become facile with practice. For it is 
a fact that I cannot too strongly emphasize, 
that the imagination can be developed. Like 
everything else in nature it grows by what it 
feeds upon, and it develops through exercise. 
No exercise I know of is better for developing 
the imagination than this one of recording 
and classifying the results of observation. 
Not always easy at first, this recording of 
classified material becomes less and less diffi- 
cult every time the writer practises it. The 
task he does fifty times he can do with in- 
finitely fewer motions the fiftieth time than 
the first. What appears in prospect to be 
appallingly difficult becomes, after practice, 
astonishingly easy. And as he progresses, the 
learner will find himself reacting more and 
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more easily, more and more eagerly, until at 
last the process is subconscious, and his re- 
actions are those of a professional fiction- 
writer. He will learn to make a clear distinc- 
tion between Plotting and Presentation. 

The mark of the professional is that he sees 
his material in the light of two uses: as it 
can be made to contribute to the plot, and as 
it can be made to contribute to the effect. 
Plotting is largely a technical problem, while 
Presentation is almost entirely an artistic one. 
Under plotting there are of course some ar- 
tistic problems such as determining the 
method and angle of narration, the proportion 
of space to different characters, and the point 
of view. But the chief problems in plotting 
are in the arrangement of the happenings. My 
theory is that the short-story shall contain a 
single interesting and plausible situation, 
forming the Beginning; a series of struggles 
in the Body, from which arises suspense; and 
single clearly visualized and easily compre- 
hended conclusive act as an Ending. 

It is in my belief that the same structural 
requirements must be met by the scenes 
within the story as are met by the complete 
story; that is to say, a scene has also a Be- 
ginning, a Body, and an Ending. The writer 
who is to become successful must keep this 
in mind. His progress in Plotting will be in 
proportion to his ability to grasp the prin- 
ciples of scene structure. His progress in 
Presentation will depend upon his having suf- 
ficient maturity to possess a sense of values 
which will dictate the choice of the essential 
emotional effect. For fiction is the translation 
in terms of emotion of experience either real 
or observed. Dependent as it is upon style, it 
goes beyond style. It is craftsmanship. But 
style is essential. Therein practice counts. Not 
only do I believe that the way to learn to 
write is to write, but I go even further and 
insist that “the way to learn to write is to 
rewrite.” 

Style is helpful in achieving effect, in at- 
taining plausibility. But it is only one ele- 
ment. All elements of creative writing can be 
taught — to the proper subjects. But interes! 
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is the prime requirement. Rudyard Kipling, 
in a recent speech at the centenary banquet of 
the Royal Society of Literature, brought out 
very clearly the relation of style to content, 
when he said, “And we know that the world 
makes little allowance for any glory of work- 
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manship which a writer spends on material 
that does not interest.” Katherine Fullerton 
Gerould says the same thing in six words that 
any writer might well make his motto: — 

“THERE IS NO ANSWER TO BORE- 
DOM.” 





STYLE AND SUBSTANCE 


Sir Rider Haggard, in his autobiography, 
“The Days of My Life” (Longmans, Green, 
& Co.), gives this opinion as to the relative 
importance of substance and style: “Of course, 
I know that many of our critics think and 
preach that style is the really important thing, 
much more important than the substance of 
the story. I cannot believe that they are right. 
The substance is, as it were, the soul of the 
matter; the style is its outward and visible 
body. I prefer a creation with a great soul, 
even if its form is somewhat marred, to one 
with a beautifully finished form and very lit- 
tle soul. Of course, when the two are found 
together — a rare event — there is perfection. 
Also people differ in their ideas of what style 
really is. By it some understand inverted sen- 
tences, unusual words, and far-fetched meta- 
phors or allusions, making up a whole that it 
is difficult to comprehend. Others hold that 
the greater the simplicity of the lancuage, the 
better the style. I am not an authority, but 
my own view is that, above all things, the 
written word should be clear and absolutely 
readable, and that work which does not fulfil 
these conditions can scarcely be expected to 


endure.” 








N element in both story technique and 

rhetorical style that accentuates the 
ideas a writer is telling his reader, heightens 
the emotional values of the ideas, and re- 
freshes the reader continuously, is the skilled 
use of contrasting variation. 

This is not merely change from description 
to conversation, which is the bulkiest form 
of the principle, but is change in a large num- 
ber of minor elements, continuously performed 
throughout the story, whether the actual ma- 
terial be either straight prose or that modified 
and peculiarly purposed record of spoken 
words that is conversation in fiction, but only 
faintly resembling conversation in real life. 
No heroine or hero in actual life talks as he 
is quoted in a story. Genuine oral conversa- 
tion is redundant, thin in ideas, wordy, un- 
directed, and wasteful of vocabulary, loose in 
texture. The conversation that reproduces 
such a discussion as actually took place be- 
tween living people seizes the matters vital 
to the story, and compresses those ideas into 
compact form, using the informal expressions 
of the spoken language. Many times any 
reader of these pages has overheard some dis- 
cussion between two people, and one of them 
would assimilate and agree to a thought 
which the other had given, saying, “Yes, yes, 
yes, yes, yes, yes, yes, yes, yes, yes, yes, yes, 
yes, yes!” and probably nodding his head as 
he repeated the word “yes” fifteen to twenty- 
five times. In fiction, the verbatim reproduc- 
tion is not only not done, but so absolutely 
not allowable that it would destroy the sem- 
blance of reality, actually to give the reality. 
The author would write: “ ‘Yes,’ assented 
John.” In this compressed form the salient 
fact is given, and colored by the supporting 
word, “assented,” which is a significant word, 
not a neutral word like “said.” 

The sentence, “ ‘Yes,’ assented John,” is 
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objective, that is, it is in spirit equivalent to 
a description of an outsider’s attitude towards 
some external thing or condition. A better 
way to make the idea of objective relation 
clear would be to have John say, “That 
pleases me,” as being equivalent to “yes.” 
But John could also state his opinion sub- 
jectively, “I am pleased.” In this case, the 
speaker is expressing his internal attitude 
towards a thing or condition. The passage 
carrying the conversation will be much more 
readable if it swings from subjective to ob- 
jective attitude or spirit. Normal expository 
writings are objective. Almost every sentence 
in a normal essay is objective. I am sure of 
this being so. But the sentence just read has 
flashed to subjective, while this sentence is 
objective, once more. 

The necessary passages in a story where 
the reader must be introduced to some set of 
facts, are lightened measurably by this type 
of change and variation from subjective to 
objective, either in form or in meaning. But 
this is not by any means all the contrasts in 
the mechanics of presentation. There are 
others. 

One of these is to contrast the word flow. 
Here is a sentence introducing a story; ‘“Ger- 
aldine always was able to flatter a man.” This 
is a line of dactyls, flowing smoothly. This 
device accents the desired significant words, 
Geraldine, always, able, flatter, man. Next 
comes the roughest sentence that can be com- 
posed; “Why is it, then, might one ask, that 
she just could n’t manage to initiate cardiac 
or mental symptoms in William Thompson 
Jones?” The reader is brought up with a jar 
by the interpolated “then, might one ask.” 
He has been given a little invitation to gallop 
through the story by the opening sentence, 
and then checked in full speed by an artfully 
placed complexity in sentence structure. Next 
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follows irregular word cadence, like a rocky 
road, and then the cadenced ‘“Wil’-liam 
Thomp’-son Jones,” trochees. This change 
accents the entire name, whereas, if it has 
been “‘young Jones,” there would have been 
much less emphasis on the name of the 
“hero” of the little story, and the promise of 
a less significant story. The trick lies in the 
trochaic grouping. There is a secondary em- 
phasis also on “just could n’t manage to” in 
place of some shorter verb form that puts the 
idea into a syllable or two. This trick lies in 
intensification through “just,” and expansion 
through calculated verbosity, “just could n’t 
manage to” and “initiate cardiac or mental 
symptoms.” 

But why is this? Because the two sentences 
are contrasting in quality, aside from sound. 
One is direct and straightforward. The other 
is spun out and extended. One is assertive, 
the other interrogative. One is a generalized 
philosophy. The other is particularized as the 
exception.. All these contrasts emphasize the 
variation, and the list is not complete, for, 
indeed, the informality of the first sentence 
contrasts with the formality of the second, 
and the plainness of word quality contrasts 
with the somewhat orotund expansiveness of 
the wording in the second. 

You will note that the two sentences given 
are distinctly masculine in tone. That sug- 
gests a following sentence that is of a femi- 
nine cast. This would be a variation. Let us 
tell a little more about Geraldine, say, “She 
had seventeen adorably-lovely engagement 
rings, one for each year.” Here is a distinctive 
feminine adjective, “adorably-lovely” plus a 
feminine interest, “engagement rings.” This 
has been almost juxtaposed to “William 
Thompson Jones,” along with “she,” which is 
juxtaposed. So here again is contrast and 
variation, masculine to feminine, non-fluent 
word flow changed to fluent word flow, inter- 
rogative sentence to a declarative sentence, 
with an auxiliary idea tagged on at the end. 

All this material as written so far has been 
frivolous, flippant and lightsome, because we 
are trying to create a sort of spiritual aura 
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roundabout Geraldine, our heroine, that will 
“key” her, relative to William, the wileproof 
knight. The material has been very direct. So 
we can introduce another kind of variant — 
have the reader do a little light mental exer- 
cise in reading a cryptogram. Here it is. “But 
she wanted to advance beyond her years.” 
This is a thing to set the reader guessing to 
piece in the real meaning. Oh, of course! 
Geraldine wanted another engagement ring, 
without waiting until her eighteenth birthday. 
This is variation from directness to indirect- 
ness, clearness to intentional slight conceal- 
ment, variation in the reader from mere recep- 
tion of prepared ideas to reader-construction 
of hinted ideas. 

In rhetoric, which is the art of formal 
composition, facts are arranged from the 
general to the particular, and particular facts 
are arranged under heads, each head having 
its sub-heads. With all this are connectives 
by which each topic and subtopic is indicated 
as being part of a chain. Words like “thus,” 
“such,” “therefore,” and others, perform this 
service of specific reference in rhetoric. But 
in story writing, and especially in the writing 
of a fluffy, clever bit of light reading, we are 
writing informal composition. A rhetorician 
would never, never permit, chérie, (or, per- 
haps, chéri; “gentle reader” is so outworn), 
the mixing up of Geraldine and William and 
engagement rings as we have been doing. 
This informal composition of ours shakes 
clenched fists at all rhetorician dry-as-dusts. 
We strive to be improper. 

Therefore, in place of a transition, connec- 
tive, and that sort of thing, we are going to 
accentuate the idea of variation by an instant 
change of subject to our waiting friend, Wil- 
liam. What shall we say that will make us 
better acquainted with William? Why not 
this? — “William was an ice merchant, and 
said, ‘yes, lady,’ all summer long, until col- 
lege reopened, when he said, ‘yes, madam,’ 
and was very polite.’ We have introduced 
here the variation in spirit of abrupt transition 
from the ambitions of Geraldine to the non- 
ambitious William, in fact, making also a 
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change from simple sentence structure to a 
complex sentence that introduces quotations, 
which indicate how temperamental William is 
in trying to become The Compleat Cyrogenist. 

Here is the ensemble, so far. “Geraldine al- 
ways able to flatter a man. Why is it, then, 
might one ask, that she just could n’t manage 
to initiate cardiac or mental symptoms in 
William Thompson Jones? She had seven- 
teen adorably-lovely engagement rings, one 
for each year. But she wanted to advance 
beyond her years. William was an ice mer- 
chant, and said, ‘yes, lady’ all summer long, 
until college reopened, when he said, ‘yes, 
madam,’ and was very polite.” But we have 
a weak spot. This is the ending of two con- 
secutive sentences with the word “year.” Let 
the thought be expressed in some other form, 
say: “But Geraldine was impatient of birth- 
days. The calendar is so poky and draggy.” 
Then it will be a better paragraph. 

The story is sufficiently opened now to com- 
mence on the first episode, a contact between 
Geraldine and William, in which Geraldine’s 
family name and station in life is introduced, 
while William is carting in the daily ice. The 
same principles are followed. 

The sample paragraph appears to be ex- 
ceedingly simple, yet it is really a careful 
elimination of absolute non-essentials to the 
story. The reader characterizes hero and 
heroine completely from the chosen peculiari- 
ties that have been emphasized, and this may 
be built up more and more, if desired, while 
one or the other character is passed through 
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created situations to the major climax and 
crises. ; 

An excellent exponent of this style of 
technique is G. B. Stern, whose Smoke Rings, 
published by A. & C. Boni, contains several 
of her short stories. They will well repay in- 
dependent study. 

Clever writing is not for all writers to at- 
tempt. Those advanced writers who have ac- 
quired skill in story technique, however, can 
endeavor to improve their narrative style by 
following the principles indicated, and in- 
venting their own by observation of current 
workmanship by other authors. Stories go by 
a certain changing fashion into newer chan- 
nels, and the author should keep pace with 
the trend of the years in order to command 
for himself the highest possible rates. More 
and more, rapidity appears to be demanded, 
which is helped by both the type of introduc- 
tion, and locale and unique characteristics of 
the principals developed in conjunction with 
opening episodes. The meagre, lean and thin 
allowance for each principal demands that 
great care in selection of one salient char- 
acteristic be given, to stand for the entire 
characterization of the hero or heroine. This 
characterization is amplified later by the acts 
that go to form parts of the episodes, and the 
reader is gradually completing his vision of 
each character as he enjoys the progress of the 
story. As the author acquires skill in these 
techniques so does he elevate his product into 
the class that deserves the name of literature. 
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The Manuscript Clubs 


A REGULAR department which seeks to discover the value of the social 
group of writers as a critical guide to the work of its members. 


Editor, THE WRITER: 

So far most of the reports you have pub- 
lished from manuscript clubs scattered 
throughout the country indicate that the dis- 
cussion of members’ manuscripts read at meet- 
ings is confined to problems of technique. 
Why not also take up the problem of market- 
ing? If there are few dependable literary 
agents who will consent to handle the work 
of new writers, why should not the manuscript 
club establish itself as a literary agent? The 
suggestion seems to have possibilities — at 
least it may be worth a trial. With a good 
directory of literary markets any group of in- 
telligent and earnest people should be able 
to accomplish at least as much for its mem- 
bers as most of the agents who offer their 
services to unknown writers. The study of 
the markets, of course, should be divided 
among members. Suppose, for instance, that 
one takes general fiction periodicals, another 
the “adventure” group, another women’s mag- 
azines, another juveniles, another poetry mag- 
azines, etc. The first move of a member who 
had been allocated certain magazines might 
be to study carefully the market reports in 
the Handbook and those published currently 
in THE WriTER, and then to send for a sample 
copy of each one for study and analysis of 
editorial content. After members had finished 
their analyses, the sample copies could be 
collected in some library open to all members. 
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After the reading and technical discussion 
of each manuscript in meetings, the members 
could suggest a list, say of six possible mar- 
kets in order of preference. This list could 
then be given to a public stenographer or to 
the secretary of the club — if members would 
agree to perform this chore in turn — and the 
manuscript sent out to each possible market 
in turn without the author further troubling 
himself about it. This would save him that 
sense of suffocation that an accumulation of 
rejection slips brings. It might occasionally 
help with some editors to append a printed 
slip such as the following: “This manuscript 
has been passed upon by the Blank Manu- 
script Club. On the recommendation of its 
members it is respectfully submitted to you 
for consideration — The Secretary.” This 
would not persuade any editor to accept any 
manuscript which he did not approve of or 
did not want. On the other hand, it is un- 
doubtedly true that a certain number of man- 
uscripts by unknown writers are now being 
rejected because the editor has no means of 
knowing whether the facts as given are ac- 
curate or whether or not the material is 
plagiarized. The fact that a group of people 
had passed upon the manuscript might go a 
little way toward removing a natural preju- 
dice against the work of new writers. 
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R. DON CAMERON SHAFER of 
Schoharie, New York, writes: 

“Here is a new one! 

“What do you make of this offer from Wild 
Game Stories? Did I lose $40.00? 

“In reply to Moore’s letter of the 22d I 
told him I would no sooner think of sending 
$20.00 to Kentucky than I would consider 
loaning my right arm to a shark. 

“Tt seems to me that this game needs a 
little of the white light of publicity through 
your magazine. 

“This writing is a tough game — thanks 
for all you do to make it easier for us through 
your excellent magazine.” 

The letter to which he refers is from Mr. 
R. E. Moore, editor of Wild Game Stories, 22 
East Twelfth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“I have just finished reading your manu- 
script, ‘Head Hunters,’ and while it appeals 
to me, it will be impossible to use it in its 
present form. 
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“T can use it, though, if you care to have it 
revived and rewritten by a concern which has 
done some work for us. 

“For that reason, I am holding the manu- 
script here and writing you regarding this 
proposition. I estimate there are about 12,000 
in ‘Head Hunters.’ Our rate for this number 
of words is $60, payable 10 days after ac- 
ceptance. 

“If you send $20 to ‘Remo Service,’ 201 
Garrard Street, Covington, Ky., they will re- 
vive and rewrite the story to fit our style and 
immediately after I receive the rewritten 
work, a check will be mailed you. 

“If this proposition is agreeable to you, 
kindly mail the money to ‘Remo Service,’ if 
not, notify me, and the manuscript will be 
returned to you at once.” 


Recent questionnaires, sent by us to a 
number of magazine editors in an attempt to 
discover what proportion of the unsolicited 
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manuscripts received by them was accepted 
for publication, reveal a striking disparity. 
The range was from a small fraction of one 
percent to thirty percent. The developing 
writer needs the discipline and the sense of 
responsibility which comes from seeing his 
work in print. Some, unhappily, consider it a 
lowering of ideals to write for any but a few 
of the leading magazines. Ideals are fine. One 
of the finest is the ideal of good craftsman- 
ship. In every branch of human activity ex- 
cellence grows with confidence and great suc- 
cesses proceed from small successes. Few 
writers can improve by writing continuously 
into a void. A successful advertising booklet 
may contribute more to the ultimate artistic 
ability of a writer than a deeply philosophic 
novel that misses publication. Many writers, 
who are losing confidence and self-respect 
through continued failure in an almost im- 
possible task, could, if they would study the 
literary markets, find any number of maga- 
zines in. which they would be reasonably 
proud to have their work appear. 





A few readers have protested because our 
publication date is so late as compared with 
that of other magazines. The standard prac- 
tice now is apparently to bring out a maga- 
zine between the twentieth and the last days 
of the month preceding the date of issue. An 
unsophisticated reader might assume that the 
earlier an October issue appeared the fresher 
and newsier the material in it would be. Yet, 
most of our subscribers know what the ordi- 
nary reader does not, that the forms of most 
magazines are closed a number of weeks be- 
fore the date of issue and, further, that the 
date of the closing of the forms, rather than 
the publishing date, determines the freshness 
of the material included. Therefore, since the 
publication date is purely arbitrary, it appears 
that there is no good reason for setting ours 
forward and a very good one for leaving it 
as it is. Appearing at its peculiar time, THE 
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WRITER fills in a gap left by the bunching of 
the publication dates of other magazines. 





The request made in these columns for 
one-page satires (500-650 words) has so far 
met with disappointing results. Perhaps we 
should have stated more clearly that the read- 
ers of THE WRITER are as much interested in 
satires on affectations in literary presentation 
as in satires on life. An effective satire on 
life, or even on one small phase of life, can 
only be well executed in more space than we 
can give it, but, as in the short skit, “In 
Newspaper Style,” which was the inspiration 
for our request, there are opportunities to 
arouse cleansing laughter at literary excesses 
— if our critical faculties are not too much 
dulled by constant reading of the great mass 
of hack-written literature that floods the mails 
and newsstands! Are crimes against literary 
quality and restraint and good taste so com- 
mon that they have ceased to be punishable? 

Think of the extravagantly stilted newspaper 
language, the reckless effulgencies of adver- 
tising, the empty flattery of the book reviews, 
the sickening redundancy of tin-plate edi- 
torials, the silly sentimentality of popular 
songs, the bosh and bunkum of the confes- 
sional magazines, the movie sub-titles, the 
vaudeville turns, and their ilk. Is the religious 
skepticism of our age, on which we pride our- 
selves so much, real evidence of intellectual 
independence, or is it only a false front to a 
foolish and credulous following after fads and 
fancies in thoughtless reading? 

The difficulty is not that our standards are 
bad, but that we have no standards. Perhaps 
it is encouraging that a publisher can make a 
really good novel into a best-seller — if his 
advertising appropriation is large enough. 
Yet, so far as the critical taste of the reading 
public is concerned, he has no particular in- 
centive in picking a good novel instead of a 
bad one to exploit. Are there no literary ag- 
nostics alive today? 














_— browsing in the library the other 
day, I nibbled at a page or two of book 
reviews in the Bookman. In those brief sum- 
maries — not more than three sentences, any 
of them — the word} struggle appeared again 
and again. In any review that the word did n’t 
appear in, there was a substitute with the 
same meaning. 

Struggle, it seems, is the essence of pub- 
lished fiction. Well, come to think of it, dog 
fights, ball games and elections are not al- 
ways accessible. The public wants to hold its 
breath, chew its knuckles, tear its hair. So 
fictional struggles supply this love of suspense. 

The successful writer puts struggle into his 
fiction. At his typewriter, he is a fighting 
man. 

The literary pacifist is the unsuccessful 
fictionist. He writes of fancies, impressions 
and problems that solve themselves. These 
jlush unseen and waste their — usually 
pessimism —on the desert air. 

Yes, pessimism, and why not? The rejec- 
tion slip lies heavy on the heart of a tyro, in 
spite of current verbiage to the effect that a 
flock of homecoming manuscripts leaves the 
right sort of scribbler undisturbed. You can't 
reason with your emotions about a snub, or 
a dinner uneaten after you have used your 
best skill to cook it for your guest. A rejec- 
tion slip hurts and the fellow who says that 
it does n’t is either whistling in the dark to 
keep up his courage, or, having arrived and 
forgotten the narrow margin of grit by which 
he skidded in, he likes to look back and 
imagine what a hardboiled duffer he was 
about it all, anyway. 

Pessimism is a legitimate waste product 





Sick “Em 


By VERONA ARMBRUSTER 





of the literary undergraduate state. But good 
business reclaims waste products. So give 
pessimism the once over with an eye to effi- 
ciency. Why not vent it all on the villain, put 
all the bitter thoughts in an unhappy writer’s 
head into making the low-downedest, meanest, 
dark-blackest villain ever? The better for him 
to villainize with, my dear, and to struggle, 
struggle, struggle with the hero, who, of 
course, will be valiant and fair since the writer 
has exhausted all his hard thoughts upon the 
vile villain. If the writer can keep sweet long 
enough to establish his heroine as flawlessly 
charming . . . perfectly lovely! Realism? 
Oh, surely. Realism should never be neglected. 
Let the villain be endowed with one soft spot 
in his heart — say a tenderness for snakes or 
wasps — wish a tip-tilted nose upon the hero- 
ine, though hasten to add that it heightens 
her piquant beauty, put a faint freckle upon 
the hero’s cheek. There you have it. Stark 
realism, indeed — to the average reader. 

With these clear-cut, per-specification char- 
acters, the writer can grit his teeth, brace his 
legs and begin, knock their heads together and 
let them 

STRUGGLE. 

It matters not whether they climb cliffs, 
shoot each other in the spare parts or fight 
with acumen and law. They must struggle, 
the hero valorously, the villain dastardly.* 

And the reviewer will say: the story is of 
a struggle between, etc. . . 

There it is, Mr. Tyro. Take it or leave it. 
You'll take it someday. 





*Footnote: As the villain crawls off, it is well to 
step on him and describe how he looks, squashed. 
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A TEN-DOLLAR prize is awarded each month for the best 
letter published in this depariment. 


MISUSE OF “DOTS” IN WRITING 


Editor, THe Writer: 

The writer should beware how he introduces dots 
in his stories and articles. There is a tendency among 
many young authors (and old authors as well) to 
work in these vague symbols for no obvious reason. 

Dots, of course, have their legitimate uses. They 
are employed to — 

1. Indicate hiati in letters or in extracts from other 
writings. 

2. Suggest a certain extension of the idea or situa- 
tion which the author leaves to the reader's 
imagination. 

Dots should never be introduced merely because 
they “look” impressive. For instance, what possible 
motive could have actuated the writer of the fol- 
lowing extract from a magazine story 
worked-in his dots? 

“The man weighed each word as he looked at the 
woman he loved . . . He had been silent for many 


when he 


months . . . He had not spoken for he fear 
paining her . . . But he had loved her from their 


first meeting . . . And now words failed him when 
he tried to voice his passion 4 

Words fail us likewise when we try to explain 
what those absurd dots are intended to convey. 


ABOUT 


Editor, THe WRITER: 

Magazine editors are the most peculiar creatures 
on earth. 

A play has never been written about a magazine 
editor. No one of the species has ever been made 
the hero or heroine of a novel. You never hear of 
one being born. You seldom hear of one’s demise. 
They just seem to grow up like Topsy and to dis- 
appear like the dodo bird. 

There is something sad about this state of affairs. 
Thousands of writers would like to have a magazine 
editor for a pet. They would treat the magazine 
editor kindly, feeding him or her green stuff in and 
out of season and seeing that his or her needs were 
supplied months ahead. 

But, no, a magazine editor cannot be tamed. In 
stead, he or she sits in a den and rejects most of the 
advances made. In rare instances some choice morsel 
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Many writers imagine that there is mething 
very elusive —even fascinating — about dots, that 
they give a sort of literary flavor to the baldest 
and most tiresome prose. But as a matter of tact, 
they serve rather to irritate and puzzle 

Dickens, Thackerary, Fielding, Balzac, and the 
other great men of Literature did not invoke th 
id of dots because they had so much to say and 
knew exactly how to say it. And if the advocates 
of what may be called “Dotty Fiction” point out, 
in defence, that quite a number of rn writers 


of established fame indulge in the practice, we can 
that those authors must be stu 
followed for their virtues and not for the 
Dots must be used—not abused. T! 
tinctly unfair to three parti 
[fo the Editor who pays for words 


( nly reply 





them is dis 


To the magazine-buyer who wants to read 
NOT dots. 

To the author himself who, by yielding to the 
insidious temptation of furnishing dots instead of 
nse, runs the risk of drifting into la nd vagi 
expression P. Beaufoy. 


London 


EDITORS 


is accepted but there is never any certainty that 
be repeated by the individual who 


this success may be 
has made the offer. For the magazine editor’s pret 


erences regarding food are hard to determine. You 
can size up what a horse or a longshoreman or a 
camel will eat but not a magazine editor. You can 
never tell whether red pepper, something light and 


frothy, or solid meat will tempt one, and even if 
you did find out which of these was preferred, the 
chances would be that the creature had just started 
on a prolonged fast and would take nothing. 

And generally it will be remarkable if you can 
even locate its den, for it moves its habitat almost 
as often as the gypsy. 

Yours truly, 
Fred B 


Mann. 


East Orange, N. J. 
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A CHINESE REJECTION SLIP 


Editor, THe WRITER: 

The Kansas City Star reminds us that the West 
can still learn much from the East, especially in the 
domain of courtesy and formality. Compare the fol- 
lowing rejection slip with our crude notice that 
“manuscripts not acceptable will not be returned un- 
less accompanied by — etc.” 

“Tllustrious brother of the sun and moon, behold 
your servant who crawls at your feet, who kisses 
the ground before you and requests of your worship 
permission to speak and live. We have perused your 


manuscript with rapture. By the bones of our 
ancestors we swear that never have we beheld the 
equal of this masterpiece, but if we should print it 
we should never in the future be able to find its 
equal. Therefore we return your manuscript and 
beg ten thousand pardons. Behold my head is at 
your feet, and I am the servant of your servants!” 
Apparently Occidental editors have much to learn 
in how not to hurt feelings and inspire anger in 
their so-sensitive contributors. Maristan Chapman. 
Sewanee, Tenn. 


ABOUT FREE-LANCING SCENARIOS 


Editor, the Forum: 

When D’Orsay says that the free-lance movie 
writer’s best bets are the small independent producers 
he records a truth that has been overlooked by 
about 99.99% of the people now frantically en- 
deavoring to write directly for the screen. 

The only trick in the business is keeping track 
of these independent producers and trying to work 
with such of ’em as are financially steady on their 
pins. ° 

I’ve sold originals, but never to any company that 
anybody ever heard of. Still, I was paid good rates 
and promptly, so I haven’t any kick coming. 

Lest movie-mad readers deluge me with letters 
asking for names and addresses of producers who 
will look kindly upon screen originals, let me say 
right now that I have no list. I have, however, a 
definite way of going about the business of market- 
ing originals and here it is: 

I subscribe to most of the movie trade papers. 
I read ’em religiously. I study the incorporations 
and possible releasing connections and enter into 
correspondence with those that look promising. 

Sometimes they write that they’re interested, I 
send ’em a script, get an acknowledgment and the 
curtain of silence descends, never to be lifted. Mak- 
ing a few carbons of your stuff helps you over this 
hurdle. 

So much for the business end. That’s the least of 
the film scribbler’s worries. Let’s see what goes into 
these “originals” of mine: 

For one thing: The story-building experience of a 
person who has sold considerable material to maga- 
zines. My work has appeared in Peoples Home 
Journal, Top Notch, Action Stories, The Danger 
Trail, Complete Stories and some others. 

I regard fiction experience as invaluable because if 
you can write and SELL stories in these highly 
competitive times you have garnered at least suf- 
ficient craftsmanship to enable you to know how to 
construct and get the most out of a dramatic situ- 
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ation. And screen work isn’t “thinking in pictures” 
o much as it is THINKING IN SCREENABLE 
SITUATIONS. 

All right. How then, do I, as a fiction writer, know 
what constitutes screenable stuff? By studying the 
screen. By analyzing every picture I see and by ab- 
sorbing everything I can possibly learn about pic- 
tures and their production. 

Incidentally, I spent 8 salary-less months working 
in a motion picture studio “adapting” some of my 
magazine stories to the screen for a New York in- 
dependent producer who has since ceased to func- 
tion. 

I do not advise every budding screen-writer to try 
that—even if he has saved enough money to exist 
for a year, as I had. It is absolutely essential, of 
course, if you’re going to do your own continuities. 
It is essential, too, if you are going to write a de- 
tailed synopsis from a screen standpoint. 

And what of that “detailed synopsis” one hears 
so much about? 

An embryo screen-writer met me the other after- 
noon. “Well,” said he, “I’ve just finished a detailed 
synopsis of a movie I think’ll be a wow! Say, com- 
pared with fiction, it’s a cinch! Rough outline of a 
story, giving the main situations. Twenty-five hun- 
dred words. Famous Players has it!” 

Famous Players had it. It reposes in my friend’s 
bureau drawer at this writing. He’s given up screen 
writing because, as he says, “the producers would 
rather pay $50,000 for a big novel and change it so 
nobody’ll ever recognize it, than buy a good original 
story for a thousand dollars.” 

Now in just what important respect does my 
original synopsis differ from that of my disgruntled 
friend ? 

For one thing its first page consists of a list of 
characters each one of which is described, in detail. 

The casts are kept small in the interests of 
economy. 


The finished script runs about 50 typewritten, 
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double-spaced pages, or about sixteen thousand 
words. 

Every bit of it is written IN ACTION. It starts 
where the picture is supposed to start and ends with 
the final fadeout. Along the way it FULLY DE- 
VELOPS EVERY IMPORTANT SITUATION 
THAT BEARS ON THE PLOT, indicates the 
“leading up” situations and gives title suggestions 
and the ACTUAL DIALOGUE TO BE USED IN 
THE ENACTMENT of the scene. 

“But holy smokes!” I can imagine some writer 
saying, “That’s as bad as writing your own con- 
tinuity.” 

Certainly. Except that you don’t split your stuff 
up into numbered scenes and don’t give the unim- 
portant situations more than a few lines. 

You would n’t think of sending a magazine editor 
a rough outline of a yarn with a letter: “Here’s the 
main idea. Have one of your staff whip it into shape 
and then send me your check at regular rates.” 

Well then, why do it with a motion picture origi- 
nal that will net you at least as much money as some 
of the very good short stories in The Saturday 
Evening Post? 

My idea in working out a detailed synopsis in 
fifteen thousand words is simply the hard-headed 
business principle of giving a film producer a script 
that will COMPLETELY VISUALIZE MY 
STORY; something that proceeds logically from 
start to finish; that touches all the high spots and 
supplemental situations and ties them up in a com- 
pact job that any continuity writer can take hold of 
and split into scenes without warping the story away 
from its original intent or padding it with ideas of 
his own. His ideas may be good. Better than mine. 
But I put mine in just the same so there'll be no 
doubt about what I’m driving at and then if the 
producer wants to make changes, or build up cer- 
tain parts to fit actors he’s engaged, he’s at least got 
something to work on. 

In short, I’m every bit as careful in writing a 
screen story as I am in building a shorter tale for 
one of the magazines. 

And get over the idea that you can “dash off” 
screen stuff that'll sell. 

I’ve spent as much as a solid month on an original 
that brought me $600. 


Sometimes it’ll take you two months to do a good 
job —for a bit more money. 

And here’s another BIG ITEM: EXPENSE! 

Few independent producers have very much 
money. They want scripts that are sound dramatic- 
ally and that can be inexpensively produced. 

Last week I finished a story that is shortly to go 
into production in a New York studio. It is so de- 
signed as to permit making it with a minimum of 
sets and without going outside of the studio. 

Even such “exteriors” as appear can be “faked” 
in the studio. Why? Because the producers wanted a 
story that could be shot in a hurry. 

Stories with a lot of location work slow up pro- 
duction. All these beautiful country shots of the cast 
cavorting over hill and dale cost money. There are 
no sets to be built of course, but there is transporta- 
tion to and from location. Weather, too, might be 
poor. 

All the little things at which the big producer 
would flick a finger are obstacles of mountainous 
proportions to the little fellow who must make his 
picture in a certain number of weeks at a certain 
predetermined cost. 

So, then, if you’re going to write for the smaller 
independent: Keep your casts small, your sets few 
and your special effects down to the very minimum. 
Do without the storms at sea, the exploding boilers 
and the landslides unless you KNOW that the com- 
pany you’re shooting at has available a man who can 
do the stuff “in miniature.” Miniature stuff takes a 
lot of time and unless it is exceptionally well done 
fools nobody and is n’t worth a howl down an empty 
well. 

Write, if you must, but don’t do motion picture 
work unless you’re prepared to walk hand in hand 
with Discouragement for the privilege of writing pic- 
tures that none of your friends is likely to see. 

And don’t bother sending your stuff to Famous 
Players, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer or any of the other 
big guns, It’s a waste of time and postage. 

It’s a great life—if, well, you know the rest 
of it! 

Treve H. Collins. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FOUR YEARS — AND NO PAYMENT 


Editor, THe WriTER: 
A letter to me from the Editors of the North 
American Review, dated April 18, 1922, reads: 
“We are happy to accept for publication in The 
North American Review your article entitled ‘“Scien- 
tific Guessing,” and proof will be sent you in due 
course. As you doubtless know, the regular rates 
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of the Review are five dollars the printed page, and 
we pay upon publication.” 

About a year later I notified the Editors of a 
change of address, and received the following reply, 
dated April 24, 1923: 

“We are indebted to you for informing us of your 
change of address. We wish it were possible at this 
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time to tell you in which issue your article will 
appear, but, unfortunately, we can not do this. We 
shall hope, however, that the publication wiil not 
be greatly deferred.” 

Again about a year later, I wrote 
two years was a long time to defer publication in 
the case of a periodical which did not pay uj; 


hinting that 


acceptance, and received the following, dated April 
15, 1924: 
“Two years is a long time but it is not exceptional 


to hold a manuscript for such a period, especially 
when the element of timeliness does not enter into 
the subject matter. So you see there has been no 
nt il discrimination against your paper, but we 
will endeavour to schedule it in the near futur 


I waited somewhat over a year, then wrote and 
explained that new discoveries and rapidly changing 
methods in the biological sciences wuid make some 
of the criticisms embodied in my paper unnecessary 
unless it was speedily published. The Editors wrot: 
me as follows, under date of August 24, 1925: 

“We concur in your desire to have your interesting 
‘r on ‘Scientific Guessing,’ which we accepted in 
1922, published, and we are thoroughly appreciative 
f your understanding of the delay. We will make 
an effort to schedule the paper as soon as possible 
n order that, as you say, it may not lose its timely 

ue by the delay.” 

Donald Lines Jacobus 


New Haven, Conn. 


A MANUSCRIPT INDEX 


Editor, The Forum: 

I agree with Austin E. Burgess in the May 
Writer, that his Handy MSS. Record is about the 
simplest and cheapest which I have yet come across, 
for the MSS. part. But he could save time in the 
final manipulation by keeping a simultaneous card 





index of the magazines he sends to. Get a package 
of library cards, 3x § inches, or larger. On the first 
line write name of your magazine, address, editor, 
etc. On each succeeding line enter the MSS. as 
ent there, with the desired dat One line will do 
ie 

AR 

1A 

\&) 


Don’t forget to record the state in which your 
MSS. comes back. If an editor permits MSS. to 
be marked or otherwise mauled, charge it against 
him-——on your card. File these cards in a separate 
box. They give at a glance the nature and latest 
necessary data of each particular market. And it is 
much less trouble to make both MSS. and maga- 

ve records at the same time than to go over the 


lips at the end of your box later on. And it saves 
you from sending unwittingly to an undesirable 
market. Anon. 
A 
al 
iw 























The Manuscript Market 


Tuis information as to the present special needs of various 
periodicals comes directly from the editors. Particulars 
as to condition of prize offers should be sought from those 
offering the prizes. Before submitting manuscripts to any 
periodical, writers should examine a copy of the magazine 
in question. — MARGARET GORDON, Manuscript Market 


Editor. 


THe EASTERN STEAMSHIP LINEs, INC. — 
India Wharf, Boston, Mass., is in the market 
for an article, of from 1,500 to 2,500 words, 
dealing with the coast and interior of Maine, 
and will pay from $100 to $250 for the article 
which meets the requirements. The Company 
is preparing a handbook, to be entitled “The 
Coast and Interior of Maine,” and wants an 
article conveying the charm of Maine as a 
summer playground and covering, with some 
picture-creating text, the territory covered by 
its lines — Portland, Bangor, Rockland, Cam- 
den, Northport, Belfast, Bucksport, Winter- 
port, North Haven, Stonington, Southwest 
Harbor, Northeast Harbor, Seal Harbor, Dark 
Harbor, Eggemoggin, Southbrooksville, Sar- 
gentville, Deer Isle, Brooklin, South Bluehill, 
and Bluehill. Further information may be ob- 
tained from R. U. Parker, Passenger Traffic 
Manager. 


StorE News — Ninth & Spruce streets, St. 
Louis, Mo., is a new magazine to be published 
by the Winchester-Simmons Company for dis- 
tribution by retail hardware merchants to 
their customers. The first issue will probably 
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be the January number and H. A. Milburn, 
the editor, is particularly anxious to receive 
short fiction, ranging from 1,000 to 5,000 
words, preferably about 2,000 words, written 
from an angle which will interest the house- 
wife, the mechanic, and home-owner in the 
pleasure derived from the purchase of tools, 
cutlery, fishing tackle, baseball goods, and 
similar articles. He is also interested in 
human-interest stories appealing to children, 
particularly boys of the outdoor, baseball, 
fishing, and hunting age. 


THE GLEE CLuB — Chicago Daily News, Chi- 
cago, Iil., is a new department of the News, 
and invites contributions of clean, original 
jokes, short humorous verse, epigrams, and 
short skits. Payment is made weekly on ac- 
ceptance. 


CottecE Humor— 1050 North La Salle 
street, Chicago, Ill., is very much in the mar- 
ket for short stories, and also affords a good 
market for the writer who says things in a 
shorter space — epigrams, short skits, or any- 
thing in the line of fillers. 
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CoLirEr’s — 250 Park avenue, New York, is 
overstocked at present, and is buying almost 
nothing excepting articles having a very real 
news value. 


Cuitp Pray — 12722 St. Clair avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is in the market for fairy stories, 
animal stories, jingles, and juvenile poems. 


Hearst’s INTERNATIONAL AND COSMOPOLI- 
TAN MaGAzINE— 119 West Fortieth street, 
New York, is in the market for first-person 
experience articles— not the success kind, 
but the story of how the writer overcame some 
difficulty within himself, or in his surround- 
ings. 

SWEETHEART STORIES — 461 Eighth avenue, 
New York, wants some wholesome clean love 
stories, containing melodrama, adventure, and 
occasional mystery. 


Mystery Stories — 1133 Broadway, New 
York, especially needs some short stories, 
novelettes, and serials — well written, well 
built stories with a mystery angle, or unusual 
stories in which plot is subservient to char- 
acter. 


Zest —47 West Forty-second street, New 
York, is in need of short humorous novelettes, 
containing from 10,000 to 14,000 words. The 
magazine also wants humorous short stories 
and miscellany. It is overstocked with “By 
Way of Contrast” stories. 


Farm Lire— Spencer, Indiana, especially 
needs some good jokes on the anecdotal order, 
and some real humorous skits and stories, of 
from 100 to 1,200 words. 


Tue Love Story MaGAziInE — 79 Seventh 
avenue, New York, is in the market for good 
short love stories. 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE — 952 Dorchester 
avenue, Boston, Mass., especially needs some 
short articles on current events and people in 
the public eye. 


Tue FurRNITURE AGE — 2225 Herndon street, 
Chicago, Illinois, needs articles on credits and 
collections, examples of good business-getting 


letters, radio merchandising, and success 
stories. 


THE Rosary MacazinE —871 Lexington ave- 
nue, New York, is in the market for illus- 
trated general articles and clean short stories 
that are religious in tone. 


THE’ PrEopLe’s Poputak MontTHLY — Des 
Moines, Iowa, especially needs good short 
stories and serials, treating of love, mystery, 
business, or adventure. 


THE NATIONAL Huma REVIEW — 80 
Howard street, Albany, NZ Y., would like some 
articles dealing with dependent, neglected, and 
delinquent children; also material bringing 
out the idea of kindness and mercy to children 
and animals for the juvenile pages. 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL — 1115 Seventeenth 
street, Washington, D. C., wants matter relat- 


ing to tactical or strategical experience of the 
World War. 


Fur-FisH-GaAME— 174 East Long street, 
Columbus, Ohio, wants some true accounts of 


early Western days, treating of pioneering 
and trapping. 


THe GAMMADION — Box 624, Birmingham, 
Alabama, would like a few really good mys- 


tery stories or humorous stories — anything 
unusual. 


PERSONAL EFFICIENCY — 4050 South Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago, Illinois, wants some 
authorized interviews with big men of busi- 


ness. The editor should be queried before 
matter is sent. 


THE BOULEVARDIER— 721 American State 
Bank Building, Detroit, Michigan, is in the 
market for articles on literary or artistic per- 
sonages of first order, accompanied by photo- 


graphs; and some good poetry and short 
stories. 


THE HoME FRIEND Macazine — 1411 Wyan- 
dotte street, Kansas City, Missouri, especially 
needs some romantic short stories of interest 
to women, and some poetry. 


Grit — Williamsport, Penn., needs especially 
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some good home stories, treating of mystery 
or of heart interest. 


THE CHICAGOAN — 154 East Erie street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, is in the market for sophisti- 
cated, satirical articles and sketches written 
in a humorous vein. 


THE FARMER’S WIFE — St. Paul, Minn., espe- 
cially needs good entertaining fiction, both 
short stories and serials. 


THE RESTAURANT NEWS AND MANAGEMENT 
— 542 Madison avenue, New York, wants 
“how” articles with a “system slant” giving 
new ways in which restaurant keepers are 
solving their problems. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIATE WoRLD, formerly pub- 
lished in Baltimore, has been consolidated 
with the New Student—2929 Broadway, 
New York. 


THE UNICORN PUBLISHING CoMPANY — 220 
West Forty-second street, New York, asks 
THE WRITER to say that it is now preparing 
an anthology of unpublished poetry, and in- 
vites all poets to contribute manuscripts for 
consideration. The Company also wants full 
length novels, books of poetry, short stories, 
and essays for Winter-Spring publication. 


THe Bookmakers’ FoLt1o — 216 South Mul- 
berry street, Cincinnati, Ohio, is the new 
name of Poetic Thrills. The magazine is the 
mouthpiece of the Bookmakers, an Interna- 
tional League of Writers, composed entirely 
of subscribers to the magazine. 


SATIRE — 1005 Ulmer Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio, is the new name of the Hot Dog, be- 
ginning with the November issue. 


Prize Offers 


THE GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S 
CLUss wants to furnish—on paper—a 
hypothetical American country home with 
books and music, and in connection with this 
project Scribner’s Magazine, through its Club 








THE COMMONWEAL — 25 Vanderbilt avenue, 
New York, especially needs some very short 
stories, well written, and without conventional 
plot, some short essays, short articles, and 
verse. 


CoLttEcE Comics—Du Pont Publishing 
Company, 221 East Cullerton street, Chicago, 
Illinois, is in a state of bankruptcy, and 
Wayne G. Haisley, the former managing edi- 
tor, has issued a statement to the contribu- 
tors of the magazine who sent material to 
the New York office of College Comics to 
this effect: “Mr. Buell, the receiver of the 
bankrupt company, has advised me that his 
jurisdiction is strictly territorial and that he 
can exercise no control over assets or liabili- 
ties in another state. He gives me no direc- 
tions whatever for the return of manuscripts 
or art material, and my own attorney has ad- 
vised me that I am not at liberty to return 
anything to any writer without authority. 
However, I make this offer at my own ex- 
pense and effort: If writers and artists having 
material presumably held at the New York 
editorial office will write me personally, at 
259 West Forty-fifth street, stating explicitly 
the titles of all manuscripts and art sent to 
the New York editorial office, I will try to 
check such items as I can locate here in the 
vast lot of manuscripts on hand and give 
them a report that such material is held 
here awaiting orders for its disposal. After 
which, I suggest that any further inquiry or 
request for the return of contributions be 
directed to Edwin B. Buell, the receiver for 
the bankrupt company, at 105 West Monroe 
street, Chicago, Illinois.” 


and Awards 


Corner, offers Literature prizes of $300, $100, 
and the Cornhill edition of Thackeray’s works 
for the best lists of two hundred books writ- 
ten by American authors and published in 
America; Music prizes of $150, $50, and the 
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Thistle edition of Barrie’s works for the best 
lists of one hundred records, the music of 
which is composed by Americans; and Art 
prizes of $150, $50, and the Thistle edition 
of Stevenson’s works for the best essays, not 
exceeding 2,000 words, on “America’s Distinc- 
tive Contribution to Painting and Sculpture”; 
with additional awards of $50 in the Litera- 
ture section and $25 each in the Music and 
Art sections to the two leaders on the honor- 
able mention list. Lists should be labeled 
under the proper headings, typewritten on 
one side of the paper, with double spacing, 
and have the writer’s name and address and 
the name of her club at the top of the paper. 
The contest will close February 1, 1927, and 
lists should be sent to the Editor of the Club 
Corner, Scribner’s Magazine, 597 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York. 

Dr. ArtTHUR E. Bestor, President of the 
Chautauqua Institution, announces a prize of 
$1,000, offered by C. C. Birchard, of Boston, 
for a choral work to be performed at Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., by the Chautauqua Choir, the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, and soloists, 
under the direction of H. Augustine Smith, 
the Musical Director. The work must be a 
religious cantata for adult mixed voices with 
piano accompaniment, approximately thirty 
minutes in length. It may include (a) an 
episode or choral strains for children’s voices, 
(b) a choral or hymn section for the audience 
or for a unit of singers seated in the audience, 
or (c) soli, if deemed effective by the com- 
poser. The text may be from any sources not 
covered by copyright. If a new and unpub- 
lished text be used, the composer must present 
satisfactory evidence of his right to use the 
same. Manuscripts must be sent flat, and ac- 
companied by return postage. Manuscripts 
must be marked with a word, phrase, or de- 
vice for identification and be accompanied by 
a sealed envelope, securely attached, bearing 
the identification mark, and containing the 
full name and address of the composer. The 
successful work will be published by C. C. 
Birchard and Company under the customary 
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royalty terms, and the composer will be ex- 
pected to supply a suitable orchestral score or 
to authorize the publishers to secure the same. 
The contest will close April 1, 1927, and 
manuscripts should be sent to Professor H. 
Augustine Smith, Boston University, 20 Bea- 
con street, Boston, Mass. 


THe WITTER BYNNER UNDERGRADUATE 
Poetry Prize of $150, offered by the Poetry 
Society of America under the auspices of 
Palms, has been awarded to Langston Hughes, 
of Lincoln University, for five poems. This 
year’s contest brought more than six hundred 
entries from forty-nine universities and col- 
leges in twenty-six states. Mr. Bynner offers 
the same prize for 1927, again under the 
auspices of Palms, of which he is an associate 
editor. Only undergraduates in an American 
university or college may compete, and not 
more than two hundred lines will be consid- 
ered from any one poet, whether the offering 
be a single poem or a group of poems. Manu- 
script should be typewritten in triplicate, 
should bear on every sheet the writer’s name 
and address and the name of the college, and 
should be mailed by May 15, 1927, to Witter 
Bynner, Box 1061, Santa Fe, New Mexico. No 
manuscripts will be returned. 


The winners in the Henry Mongenthau $1,000 
Golden Rule Sunday poster-poem-slogan con- 
test are announced, as follows: First poster 
prize, Patrick G. Nelson; second prize, Louis 
Caldwell; third prize, Fanny L. Warren; 
fourth prize, Mrs. Madeline D. Van Wart. 
Slogan prize, Mrs. Virginia A. Runnetti. 
Poetry prize, tied, Mary Carolyn Davies and 
Arthur W. Peach. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN:— 


Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Journalism: For the American 
novel published during the year which shall best 
present the wholesome atmosphere of American life 
and the highest standard of American manners and 
manhood, $1,000; for the original American play, 
performed in New York, which shall best represent 
the educational value and power of the stage in 
raising the standard of good morals, good taste, and 
good manners, $1,000; for the best book of the year 
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on the history of the United States, $2,000; for the 
best American biography teaching patriotic and un- 
selfish service to the people, illustrated by an emi- 
nent example, $1,000; for the best volume of verse 
published during the year by an American author, 
$1,000. Also, Prizes in Journalism, amounting to 
$3,000 and a $500 medal, and three traveling scholar- 
ships having a value of $1,500 each. All offered an- 
nually under the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. 
Nominations of candidates must be made in writing 
on or before February 1 of each year, addressed to 
the Secretary of Columbia University, New York, 
on forms that may be obtained on application to 
the Secretary of the University. 

Prize of $7,500 offered by the Frederick A. Stokes 
Company and the Forum for the best American 
biographical novel, contest closing March 1, 1927. 
Particulars in May WRITER. 

Prize of $10,000 offered by College Humor and the 
First National Pictures, Inc., for the first American 
serial and world motion-picture rights for the story 
or novel best adapted for production, competition 
closing February 1, 1927. Particulars in September 
WRITER. 

Two prizes of $25,000 each offered by the Woman’s 
Home Companion and the John Day Company, 
Inc., for the two most interesting novels best adapted 
to serial and book publication, one by a man and 
one by a woman, competition closing July 1, 1927. 
Particulars in September Writer, or from the John 
Day Company, Inc., 25 West Forty-fifth street, New 
York. 

Prize of $25,000 offered by McClure’s, the Cos- 
mopolitan Book Corporation, and the Cosmopolitan 
Productions, for serial rights, book rights, and mo- 
tion-picture rights for a novel, containing from 
80,000 to 110,000 words, contest closing January 1, 
1927, Open to any writer who has not had more 
than three novels published in book form. Particu- 
lars in June WRITER. 

Prize of $2,000 offered by Harper & Bros. for the 
best novel by a citizen who has not published a 
novel in book form prior to January 1, 1919, contest 
closing February 1, 1927. Particulars in June 
WRITER. 

Prize of $10,000 offered by the Atlantic Monthly 
for the most interesting novel submitted before 
February 15, 1927. Particulars in June Writer. 

Prize of $2,000 offered by Little, Brown, & Co., 
for the best book for boys and girls of ten years 
old or more, manuscript to contain at least 40,000 
words, contest closing March 1, 1927. Particulars in 
June Writer. 

Hart, Schaffner, and Marx prizes of $1,000, $500, 
$300, and $200 for the four best studies in the 
economic field submitted by June 1, 1927. Particu- 
lars in October Wrirer. 
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Prizes amounting to $1,500 for essays on eco- 
nomics on the subject, “Saving and Spending as 
Factors in Prosperity,” offered by Alvin T. Simonds, 
of Fitchburg, contest closing December 31. Particu- 
lars in June WRITER. 

Prize of $5,000 for the best adverse criticism of the 
book, “Profits,” offered by the Pollak Foundation of 
Economic Research, Newton, Mass., 
closing January 1, 1927. 

Monthly definition contests conducted by the 
Forum, payment being made at the rate of five 
dollars each for all printed. Particulars in June 
WRITER. 

Prize of $1,000 offered by the Commonweal for the 
best outline sketch of Maryland, competition closing 
February 1, 1927. Particulars in August WRITER. 

Prizes of $10 each for the best sonnet and the best 
short story, and a prize of $5 for the next best short 
story published in the Oracle during the next ten 
months. Particulars in the August WRITER. 

Prizes of $200, $100, and $50, offered by Charles 
H. Behre, on behalf of the Petit Theatre de Viuex 
Carre, of New Orleans, for the best one-act plays 
submitted by American writers, contest closing De- 
cember 1. Particulars in October Writer. 

Prize of $100, offered by the Poetry Society of 
Louisiana, for the best original poem received by 
December 1. Particulars in October Writer. 

Prize of $1,000, offered by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Hot Springs, Arkansas, for the best scenario 
for a historical pageant depicting the history of 
Hot Springs. Particulars in October Writer. 

Prize of $100 offered by the American Rifleman for 
the best hunting or shooting story received during 
the year. 

Prize of $2,000 offered by the Century Theatre 
Club for the best play of three or more acts by an 
American author, contest closing January 1, 1927. 
Particulars in May WRITER. 

Prizes of $5,000, $3,000, and $2,000 for chamber 
music offered by the Philadelphia Musical Fund 
Society, contest closing December 31. Particulars in 
March WRITER. 

Prizes of the Poetry Society of South Carolina: 
Blindman prize of $250; Southern prize of $100; 
Caroline Sinkler prize of $50; Society’s prize of $25; 
Harman prize of $25; Skylark prize of $10; and the 
Ellen M. Carroll prize of $15 —all offered annually. 
Particulars from the Poetry Society of South Caro- 
lina, 62 Broad street, Charleston, S. C., or in July 
WRITER. 

Annual prizes awarded by Poetry (232 East Erie 
street, Chicago, Ill.) in November of each year: 
Helen Haire Levinson prize of $200, John Reed 
Memorial prize of $100, and the Young Poets’ prize 
of $100, for poems published in the magazine dur- 
ing the current year. 
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Poets AND THEIR Art. By Harriet Monroe. 
301 pages. Cloth. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1926. 


As the founder and editor of Poetry, Miss 
Monroe has established a reputation for criti- 
cism that is both vigorous and refreshing. 
Most of the essays in this book first appeared 
in Poetry and they naturally reflect some 
phases of the editor’s experience. Miss Mon- 
roe considers first Poets of Today — Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, Ezra Pound, Carl Sand- 
burg, Robert Frost, Edna Millay, Sara Teas- 
dale, and a dozen others. Although rather 
brief, the sketches have the quality of etching 
their subjects upon the reader’s memory with 
such vivid lines as “Edgar Lee Masters, huge, 
careless, profound; laughing loud, suffering 
beyond reason, plunging deep into life and 
giving out liberally, fiercely, with a gusto of 
humor and passion, whatever he finds of 
beauty or ugliness, glory or shame;” “Amy 
Lowell, whom the Lord made a great execu- 
tive and the muse seduced into poetry;” and 
“H. D., strict in perfect line like a Greek 
statue.” A unique essay is “Eliot and Sarett: 
A Contrast,” inspired by reading T. S. Eliot’s 
“Waste Land” and Lew Sarett’s “Box of 
God” in the same afternoon. Miss Monroe 
thus describes the two poets: “T. S. Eliot, 
delicate-fingered, sensitive-minded, afraid of 
draughts; looking at the world through win- 
dows, through books, through proud old gate- 
ways; feeling its unreality as it dissolves be- 
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fore his protected eyes in a chaos of foolish 
loves and witless wars;” and “Lew Sarett, 
bold hunter and forester, kin of Indians and 
mountain lions, who hangs his harp in the 
wind and wrestles with the angel — or de- 
mon — for his poems.” 

There are eight studies of Certain Poets of 
yesterday, from Chaucer to Walt Whitman. 
A group of Comments and Queries includes 
essays on Poets the Self-revealers, The Poet 
and the Composer, The Poet’s Bread and But- 
ter, etc., with some memories of Amy Lowell. 
Of the four final essays on Poetic Rhythms 
the last deals with the Free Verse Move- 
ment. 

There is food for debate in many of Miss 
Monroe’s statements, especially when she sug- 
gests that Edna Millay may perhaps be the 
greatest woman poet since Sappho, that “one 
may as well begin by granting Miss Lowell 
everything but genius,” and that “there is 
no such thing as success, and failure is the 
lot of all, the soul’s dignity being measured by 
the grandeur of its failure rather than by the 
littleness of its achievement.” Not the least 
thought-provoking is the essay, ““Remove the 
Glamour,” in which Miss Monroe claims the 
movement to get rid of war is immediately 
the poet’s business. “For poets have made 
more wars than kings, and war will not cease 
until they remove its glamour from the imagi- 
nations of men. . . . Cervantes wrote Don 
Quixote, and suddenly a rotten thing, long 
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ready for death, was dead. Let some poet — 
or perhaps a number of poets in a number 
of arts— stab with laughter or scorch with 
tears the rotten hulk of war, and suddenly 
the world will know that war is dead.” 
Evidently Miss Monroe does not agree 
with the genial philosopher, Professor Durant, 
of Columbia University, who thinks that 
America is suffering not so much from sup- 
pression as from expression! In the essay, 
‘“Flamboyance,” she gives us this picture of 
America: “America, sitting respectably at 
home with its newspaper; America, suppress- 
ing its feelings and censoring its artists; 
America, fearing emotion as the gateway to 
perdition — America finds the flamboyant in 
the courts, and listens to every passion-molded 
word uttered to judge and jury in Reno or 
New Brunswick or South Bend.” BB. M. s. 


ADVENTURES IN EpiT1nc. By Charles Hanson 
Towne. 239 pages. Cloth. New York: D. 
Appleton and Company. 1926. 


To be an editor and a writer was the earli- 
est dream of Charles Hanson Towne and how 
thoroughly he has made it a reality is shown 
by the distinctive place he occupies among 
literary men. 

At the age of eleven, Mr. Towne entered 
the publishing world when, with another boy, 
he established the Unique Monthly. A com- 
paratively few years later found him with the 
Cosmopolitan, actually beginning his active 
career as editor, novelist, poet, and writer of 
unusual travel books. Now comes his latest 
book, “Adventures in Editing.” It is happily 
named, for Mr. Towne finds the business of 
editing a zestful adventure and the essence 
of it all is in his narrative. Although in a 
sense autobiographical, it is the record of lit- 
erary New York at a time when most of the 
great modern magazines and writers were in 
the making. Mr. Towne knows them all and 
it is an unforgettable, intimate picture that he 
presents of John Brisben Walker —a_pio- 
neer who, like S. S. McClure, paved the way 
for the present prosperity in the magazine 
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world — Theodore Dreiser, Richard Le Gal- 
lienne, William Dean Howells, and a score of 
others. 

Anyone who thinks of editors as aloof and 
super-critical, looking only for established 
authors, will get a different viewpoint from 
this book. Mr. Towne shows that it isn’t 
all plain sailing for an editor and he tells 
of the joy of discovering some of the present 
geniuses, besides offering much information on 
various phases of writing B. M. S. 


Wuo’s Woo In Literature. Literary Year 
Book. Edited by Mark Meredith. 353 
pages. Cloth. Liverpool: Literary Year 
Books Press. 1926. 


Since 1897 Mark Meredith has edited “The 
Literary Year Book,” and issued it in a sin- 
gle volume up to 1922. Since 1923, however, 
it has been published in three sectional vol- 
umes and in much more convenient form. 
This volume is one of the series and we 
recommend it as a directory of distinct serv- 
ice, especially because it gives the books of 
the authors with the years of publication. 


A Dictionary OF MopERN ENGLISH USAGE. 
By H. W. Fowler. 742 pages. Cloth. Lon- 
don: Humphrey Milford; New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. 1926. 


H. W. Fowler, joint author of “The King’s 
English,” “The Concise Oxford Dictionary,” 
and “The Pocket Oxford Dictionary,” now 
provides another volume which is an illumi- 
nating discussion of problems that concern 
every writer. Mr. Fowler has no patience with 
pedants who try to turn English into an exact 
science or an automatic machine. In several 
parts of the book he points out that illogi- 
calities and inaccuracies of expression tend to 
be eliminated as a language grows older and 
its users attain to a more conscious mastery 
of their materials. Especially readable are the 
articles on the use and mis-use of French 
words in English writing and talk, hyphens, 
inversion, metaphor, split infinitives, and sub- 
junctives. 




















George Harvey has sold the North American Re- 
veiw to Walter Butler Mahoney, a New York lawyer 
and brother-in-law to Nicholas Murray Butler, the 
president of Columbia University. Mr. Mahoney 
will take control of the magazine with the Decem- 
ber issue. The policy of the magazine will remain 
unchanged, and Mr. Harvey, who has been its editor 
for twenty-eight years, will continue as an occasional 
contributor. 


The Living Age is now published semi-monthly, 
instead of weekly as it has been for more than eighty 
years. There will be no change in the editorial staff 
or in the policy of the magazine, which will continue 
to be devoted to the presentation of foreign opinion. 


Thomas Hardy, who is now eighty-seven years old, 
recently made a trip from his home in Dcrchester 
to London to see 2 special benefit performance of 
John Drinkwater’s play, based on Mr. Hardy’s novel, 
“Mayor of Casterbridge.” 


The alumni of the University of Kansas are rais- 
ing money for the endowment of a poetry prize 
fund, from the income of which th-ee prizes for the 
best poems by undergradutes wili ©» awarded an- 
nually. The fund is to serve as .morial to the 
late William Herbert Carruth, wro was a graduate 
and a Faculty member of the Un:versity, and whose 
poem, “Each in His Own Tongue,” has been trans- 
lated into practically every European language. 
Contributions for the fund should be sent to Miss 
Edith H. Snow, 57 West Twelfth street, New York. 


The John Newbery medal for “the most distin- 
guished contribution to American children’s litera- 
ture during 1925” has been awarded by the American 
Library Association to Arthur Bowie Chrisman for 
his book, “Shen of the Sea.” The Newbery award 
was first given for the year 1921 and went to Hen- 
drick van Loon for “The Story of Mankind”; the 
1922 award went to Hugh Lofting for the “Dr. 
Doolittle” stories; the 1923 award went to Charles 
Boardman Hawes for “The Dark Frigate”; and the 
1924 award was given to Charles J. Finger for 
“Tales from Silver Lands.” 


“Over My Left Shoulder,” by Robert H. Davis 
(D. Appleton & Co.), is a series of reminiscences 
by the editor in chief of the Munsey publications. 


“Whitman: An Interpretation in Narrative,” by 
Emory Holloway, is published by Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc. 


“The Life, Work, and Evil Fate of Guy de 
Maupassant,” by Robert Harborough Sherard, is 
published by Brentano’s. 


News and Notes 
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“The Golden Age of Music,” by Henry T. Finck 
(Funk & Wagnalls Company), is an autobiography. 


The first of the new Médailles de la Langue 
Frangaise, conferred by the French Academy upon 
foreigners for works in French judged to be “re- 
markable for form, style and ideas,” has been 
awarded to Warrington Davis, an American author 
who lives in Paris and writes in French, for his 
novel, “Le Sacrifice de Paul Clermont.” Doubleday, 
Page, & Co. publish an English translation of the 
book. 

“The Letters of Maurice Hewlett, to which is 
added a diary in Greece, 1914,” edited by Laurence 
Binyon, with an introductory memoir by Edward 
Hewlett, is published by Small, Maynard, & Co. 


“Novelists We Are Seven,” by Patrick Braybrooke 
(J. B. Lippincott Company), gives sketches of E. 
Temple Thurston, May Sinclair, Gilbert Frankau, 
Hugh Walpole, Ian Hay, W. B. Maxwell, and Re- 
becca West. 


“In Quest of the Perfect Book: Reminiscences 
and Reflections of a Bookman,” by William Dana 
Orcutt, is published by Little, Brown, & Co. 


“Words Ancient and Modern,” by Ernest Weekley 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.), gives the etymological and 
human origin interest of such words as agnostic, 
blackmail, magazine, monitor, pagan, Philistine, ser- 
geant, skate, wealth, and yeoman. 

“Poetry of the Nineties,” compiled by C. E. An- 
drews and M. O. Percival (Harcourt, Brace, & Co.), 
is an anthology, including the work of forty-one 
poets, with a chronological list of the more im- 
portant works in drama, novel, and poetry published 
from 1890 to 1900, and a brief biographical note 
on each poet represented. 


The newspaper “A B C” of Madrid, Spain, offers 
a prize of 50,000 pesetas (about $7,600) for the 
most convincing proof that Cristobal Colon, better 
known in America as Christopher Columbus, was 
born in Spain. The project has the backing of the 
Spanish government, and essays should be sent before 
April 1, 1927, to the offices of “A B C,” Serrano 
55, Madrid, Spain. 


“Graded Exercises in News Editing: A Course in 
Newspaper Methods and Standards of Copy Read- 
ing and News and Feature Story Structure,” by 
George C. Bastian, Copyreader on the Chicago 
Tribune, is published by the Macmillan Company. 

Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., has issued a new and re- 


vised edition of “Some Newspapers and Newspaper 
Men,” by Oswald Garrison Villard. 
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“Types of Poetry,” by Jacob Zeitlin and Clarissa 


Rinaker, is published by the Macmillan Company. 


“Newspaper Management,” by Frank Thayer, is 


published by D. Appleton & Co. 














TheWir : 


L’Alouette has removed to 114 Riverside avenue, 
Medford, Mass. 


Henry T. Finck died at Rumford Falls, Me., Oc- 
tober 1, aged seventy-two. 


Literary Articles in Periodicals 


Art. Joseph Hergesheimer. American Mercury for 
November. 


Orecon Poets. American Mercury for November. 


EvucENE O’NEILL, Poet anp Mystic. With frontis- 
piece portrait. Arthur Hobson Quinn. Scribner’s 
Magazine for October. 


CoMPOSITION AS EXPLANATION. Gertrude Stein. 
Dial for October. 


ReapInc with Tears. Isabel Patterson. Bookman 
for October. 


VacHEL Linpsay. Edgar Lee Masters. Bookman 
for October. 


THREE INTERESTING SINNERS— ERNEST Dowson, 
Oscar Witpe, Epcar ALLAN Por. Newman Flower. 
Bookman for October. 


Note on A Nover. H. G. Wells. Bookman for 
October. 


Tue AMERICAN LitEerRaRY Rapicats. V. F. Calver- 
ton. Modern Quarterly, Fall issue. 


FrencoH DRAMA OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
G. V. Plechanov. Modern Quarterly, Fall issue. 


"ys" 


DECADENCE AND THE POETRY OF ROBINSON JEFFERS. 
Floyd Dell. Modern Quarterly, Fall issue. 


Tue Genius oF Poe. J. M. Robertson. Modern 
Quarterly, Fall issue. 


“MILLIon” Booxs AND “Best” Booxs. “H. W. L.” 
Golden Book for September. 


Cuartes G. D. Roserts. V. B. Rhodenizer. Cana- 
dian Bookman for September. 


BookIEs AND BOOKMAKERS. Independent for Sep- 
tember 25. 


Some Literary Hoaxes. Amy Loveman. Inde- 
pendent for September 25. 


Historica Fiction Gets Its Harr Bossen. H. L. 
Brock. Independent for September 25. 


Cart SanpBurG. With portrait. Lucile Brian Gil- 
more. Editor & Publisher for September 25. 


Wuuls J. Assot. With portrait. George L. Moore. 
Editor & Publisher for September 25. 


THe Uttrmate Novet. Commonweal for Septem- 
ber 29. 
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EDITOR'S SCRAP BOOK 


By WILLIAM D. KENNEDY 
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For some months now I have been limited 
by a disagreeable precedent to the first-person- 
plural on the editorial page. Finally I have 
rebelled. Henceforth, in this space, I shail be 
a first-person-singular. 


The other day, came a letter from J. Gray- 
don Jeffries, of Carbon, Indiana. You may 
recall that he won the first prize in the “You 
Are Now Entering” contest last month. It 
reads: “It was with much surprise that I re- 
ceived your letter with check, informing me 
that I had been awarded first prize for Octo- 
ber in your contest. I feel that it is a great 
honor, as this is my first victory. You can 
realize the encouragement it has given me. 

“And the money was a godsend for I am a 
cripple and needed money for medicine. I am 
a helpless jnvalid and have lain flat on my 
back for three years unable to move. My 
thanks I cannot express even in part.” 


Being an editor gives one a spidery feeling. 
Not that editors relish catching and devour- 
ing the false hopes of unsuccessful contribu- 
tors caught in the web, as some think, but 
because we are each of us in the center of a 
network of threads of interest, of communi- 
cation of ideas. And something more than 
mere ideas, for often comes a message like 
this, electric with the warmth and shocking 
power of human suffering and hope. 

That same “switch-board” feeling comes 
also to him who holds an administrative of- 
fice in a university, but always there the web 
is more closely knit. You don’t have to project 
yourself through space; the student is sitting 
in front of you; you can watch his expression, 
reach out and touch him if you will. 
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I am honored by this editorial in the New 
York Times of September 25. 


Writing in The Independent, Mr. William D. 
Kennedy insists that “the teaching of English com- 
position should be the keynote in the education of 
every student who is headed for a business career.” 
The hard-hitting, cigar-chewing type caricatured as 
the “business man” is giving way, he says, to men 
versed in the subtletics of expression. In some in- 
stances he is even replaced by the scholar in business. 

In recent years Harvard, Yale, Princeton and other 
universities and colleges have given much attention 
to the question of teaching English. The great diffi- 
culty is that some sort of “mass instruction” is 
necessary in order tc reach the large numbers who 
require special training in composition—not to 
mention spelling. Yet despite a certain amount of 
individual instruction, it is doubtful if the average 
graduate fresh from college today is more capable 
of writing or dictating a simple statement or letter 
clearly and easily than were the graduates of a 
decade or two ago. Many of them could not even 
produce the straightforward “business English” type 
of letter, couched in stereotyped phrases. 

One of the troubles in the teaching of better Eng- 
lish in schools and colleges has been that the study 
has often been looked down upon by the students 
as superfluous. Although willing to devote hours to 
mathematics or history, they have felt that it is not 
necessary to apply themselves to anything so com- 
mon as the use of words. At the opposite extreme 
has been the attitude that good writing is possible 
only for the elect. Rare, indeed, are the teachers who 
have taught high ideals in the use of language and 
yet have helped the “average” student to learn how 
better to express himself. 


Of course, the problem of abolishing time 


and space is not solved by mastery of Eng- 
lish Composition alone. But it helps. 


Have you been following the careers of 
men and women who start as cartoonists and 
end as writers? The newspaper comic strip is 
apparently becoming a training ground for 
authorship — and what a strange one! 
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Question 

(1) Will you tell me something about cor- 
respondence schools in England, or is your 
prejudice against such schools too strong to 
permit you to furnish this information? 

(2) Are there any English magazines for 
writers? 


Answer 

(1) I have no prejudice against correspon- 
dence schools per se. Some, indeed, have been 
of value to certain people. My reasons for 
refusing their advertising in THE WRITER are 
varied and will be stated in full at a later 
time. The English schools have, generally 
speaking, a lower tuition cost than the Ameri- 
can ones and most of them specialize in free- 
lance writing rather than in short-story writ- 
ing. Mark Meredith’s book on the English 
markets, “What Editors and Publishers 
Want,” gives the following list of English 
schools: A.B.C. School of Journalism, 34-36 
Paternoster Row, E. C. 4; Fleet St. School of 
Writing, 92 Fleet Street, E. C. 4; R. A. H. 
Goodyear, Red Gables, Claughton, Scar- 
borough; Miss Margaret H. Ironside’s Liter- 
ary Bureau, 73 Gower Street, London, W. C. 
1; London College of Authorship, 37 Albe- 
marle Street, W. 1; London Correspondence 
College, 63 Albion House, New Oxford Street, 
W. L.; London School of Journalism, 110 
Great Russell Street, W. C. 1.; Premier School 
of Journalism, 4-5 Adam Street, W. C. 2; 
Regent Institute, 13 Victoria Street, S. W. 1; 
St. Michael’s School of Journalism & Story- 
writing, 6 & 7 Cornmarket Street Oxford; 
The Triangle Secretarial Offices, 60 & 61 
South Moulton Street, W. L. 

It is my understanding that there is no ad- 
ditional charge for Americans taking these 
courses. 

(2) There is an English magazine for writ- 
ers called The Writer, published at 33-36 
Paternoster Row, London, E. C. 4. The sub- 
scription price, I believe, is seven shillings a 
year. Quoting from an advertisement: “ ‘The 
Writer’ is a Monthly Magazine which is de- 


(Continued on the following page) 














To help you 


present your manuscripts to 
editors in the form that is 


Most acceptable 

Most convenient 

Most inexpensive 
We offer 


Combination No. 1 


100 “Out-going” labels, attractively 
printed on white paper, size 4% 
by 2% inches, especially printed 
with your name and address, and 
gummed all ready to place on 
your “out-going” envelopes. 

100 “Return” labels, exactly as above, 
also printed with your name and 
address. 


50 Kraft-paper envelopes 9x 12. 
For mailing manuscripts of more 
than six pages, without folding. 

50 Kraft-paper envelopes 6x9 
For mailing manuscripts of less 
than six pages, folded once. 


All for $6.25 


Combination No. 2—$3.75 


Same as above except that space 
occupied by printed name and ad- 
dress is blank for author to type 
his own name and address. 








Note: These labels can be easily in- 
serted in typewriter. A carbon of 
each is a record of mailing the 
manuscript. Envelopes can be 
used more than once by pasting 
one label over another. 


THE WRITERS’ BOOK-SHELF, 
HARVARD SQUARE, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASs. 

Enclosed find 


[1$6.25 for Combination Offer No. 1 
[_} $3.75 for Combination Offer No. 2 


including 50 Kraft-paper envelopes 
9x12, 50 Kraft-paper envelopes 
6x9, 100 “out” labels, and 100 “re- 
turn” labels. 

(For Combination Offer No. 1 print 
my name and address on labels as 
follows) 
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|CREATIVE CRITICISM OF MSS. | 
| 


| By an Author Whose Work Has Appeared in More Than | 
| Thirty Magazines. From The Atlantic, Century, Scrib 
ner's Down. Two of His Stories Starred in O'Brien's 
**Best Short Stories of 1924."’ Criticisms Include Advice 
for Marketing. Rates: Short Stories. $1 per Thousand 
Words; Novelettes and Short Plays, $10; Novels and Ful! 
length Plays, $15. 


RICHARD BOWLAND KIMBALL 
367 West 27th Street New York City 
































HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY 


MICHAEL JOSEPH, manager of Curtis Brown, Ltd., one of 
the largest literary agencies, with years of experience in help- 
ing authors to write and sell short stories, has written a 
practical guide, “‘How to Write a Short Story.’’ Many writers 
are finding it indispensable. 


Price, $1.75 


HENRY HOLT & CO., One Park Avenue, New York 

















WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR 
offers collaboration, criticism, sales serv- 
ice to those wishing to dispose of their 
manuscripts at highest prices. Terms on 
request. 


LAURENCE D’ORSAY 
1655 Jones St. San Francisco, Calif. 























TYPING OF MANUSCRIPT 
75c per 1,000 words with carbon copy. 
FRANK R. COOPER 
158 Bowdoin Street Dorchester 22, Mass. 
Endorsed by the John Gallishaw School for Creative Writing 











THE SERVICE BUREAU FOR WRITERS 


[*James Knapp Reeve—Agnes M. Reeve, Editors,] 
offers competent editorial assistance in the criticism, 
revision, and marketing of manuscripts. Book MSS. 
a specialty, correctly typed and prepared for publi 
cation. Explanatory leaflets. Correspondence invited. 


ALSO TEXT-BOOKS FOR WRITERS: 


1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts (Reeve) $2.50 
Art of Inventing Characters (Polti) ....... 2.50 
te TT cncccbubeacsdeenseeeens 2.50 
Technique of Fiction Writing (Dowst) ..... 1.75 
36 Dramatic Situations (Polti) ............ 1.5¢ 
Figurative Language (Reibold) ........... 1.50 
Plotting the Short Story (Chunn) ......... 1.00 
Rhymes & Meters (Winslow) ............. 75 
How to Write a Short Story (Quirk) ..... 65 
eee cbanvessseeuee .50 


The Service Bureau For Writers 
BOX 496 FRANKLIN, OHIO, U. 8S. A. 
(*Founcder of The Editor.) 
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voted solely to the interests of the author, 
journalist, free lance, and anybody who de- 
sires to write for the Press or Magazines. Its 
aim is to show the literary aspirant how to 
write, what to write, and the all-important 
point of where to sell that which he has writ- 
ten. It gives, month by month, a list of mar- 
kets where the writer has a good chance of 
selling his wares; it also has many articles 
written by experts, all designed to show where 
to dispose of his MSS. 

“<*The Writer’ is an entirely independent 
journal and is connected with no school, agent, 
correspondence college or any other institu- 
tion whatever.” 

In this magazine many of the writings of 
Michael Joseph, author of two new books, 
“How to Write a Short Story,’ and “The 
Commercial Side of Literature,” originally ap- 
peared. 

Question 

To settle a dispute: has any magazine in 
the world ever had a larger circulation than 
The Saturday Evening Post has today? 
Answer 

Not to my knowledge. I believe, however, 
that The American Weekly, published as a 
supplement to the Hearst Sunday newspapers, 
claims a circulation of five millions. 


The following definitions for the word “high- 
brow” are published by The Forum as winners 
in its “definition” contest: 


“A title sometimes bestowed on the aristocracy 
of intellect. In practice it is generally applied dis- 
paragingly to the intelligentsia by those whose 
plebeian standards in art are unable to measure or 
appreciate tastes more refined than those expressed 
by the majority.” Michael Joseph. 

Surrey, England 

“The highbrow is a highly developed specimen of 
the genus homo, species sapiens. He is more sapiens 
than homo, He remembers Mark Twain’s definition 
of cauliflower as “cabbage with a college education” 
and considers himself a cauliflower in the human 
cabbage patch. All that Hamlet did was “sicklied 
o’er with the pale cast of thought.” All that the 
highbrow does is sicklied over with his own super- 


(Continued on the following page) 
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cilious sense of superiority. Hamiet said, “’Twas 
caviar to the general,” and so says the highbrow as 
he orders a caviar sandwich and looks with con- 
tempt on his fellow mortals eating ham sandwiches.” 
George W. Lyon. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“That slippery and unsafe word “highbrow” has 
been given a contemptuous meaning by many who 
hate the snobbishness they think it implies. If the 
word must be used it should convey the meaning 
of two things: aristocracy of intellect and aristocracy 
of character. The former would imply ability as a 
keen, earnest thinker, — a person diligently and un- 
ceasingly in search of Truth. The latter, aristocracy 
of character, would imply a high and uncompromis- 
ing taste in everything related to the mind, — music, 
art, sculpture, literature, added to which would be 
a love of such virtues as justice, tolerance, and 
sincerity.” Harriet W. Merriman. 

West Hartford, Conn. 

“A Highbrow is a chap who has been evoluted 
and knows about it.” Georgia. 

“A bird of fine feathers that struts a little more 
than necessary. If he had to scratch like I do for a 
living it would cure him quick.” 

The Ordinary Man. 

“These highbrows make me weep. How do they 
get that way? They think they’re wise guys, but 
they’d starve to death if they didn’t have things 
handed to them.” The Roughneck. 


Mr. Beirnes of the Standard Rate and Data 
Service sends me the latest circulation figures 
for general magazines. These are the six 
months’ averages ending June 30, 1926 of 
A. B. C. members only. It is interesting to 
note that there are nineteen single magazines 
with circulation of more than a million each. 
Here are the figures: 


Saturday Evening Post .......... 2,724,876 
Ladies Home Journal ............ 2,478,048 
SE PEED os cviee eevee cesiens 2,335,667 
McCall’s Magazine ............. 2,150,891 
SE 2,111,574 
Ere 2,111,368 
Woman’s Home Companion ...... 1,818,641 
Household Magazine ............ 1,657,213 
eee 1,588,536 
Good Housekeeping ............. 1,320,928 
EE i con b act eaelareces 1,277,361 
Rp averedin teed nceeend 1,190,445 
a a cis tewisoeinun 1,151,955 
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No doubt about it! 





When it comes to a question of in- 
formation about the opportunities on 
writing for publication, you want the 
word of authority. Then you want 


THE FREE LANCE 
WRITER’S HAND.- 
BOOK 


There is no doubt about this book. 
When you read the forty chapters by 
such experts as Hamilton Gibbs, 
Katharine Fullerton Gerould, Augus- 
tus Thomas, Mary Roberts Rinehart, 
Robert Sherwood, and Ben Ames 
Williams, you know that you are 
getting the benefit of the best expe- 
rience to be found. It is a_ vivid 
gathering of leaders in their respec- 
tive fields, each offering sound advice 
on problems of interest to every 
writer. 


In addition, Part II.— The Literary 
Markets -— contains the best directory 
of literary markets in existence, with 
many hundreds of reports on what 
editors want from writers. 


A Complete Writer’s Library in One 
Convenient Volume, as Indispen- 


sable as a Dictionary or Thesaurus. 





$5.00 at your bookseller, or this cou- 
pon will bring it at once, postpaid. 








THE WRITER PUBLISHING CO., 
HARVARD SQUARE, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASs. 


I enclose $5.00 (check, cash or money 
order). Please send THE FREE LANCE 
WRITER’S HANDBOOK by return mail. 
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Are YOU One of the Five? 


Only 5 out of 50 writers are selling regular- 
ly. Are you? You can be, if you wish. 

My Service will increase your sales and les- 
sen your labor. Send for my circular. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
223 North Beacon Street Hartford, Conn. 








QUALITY TYPING! 


75c per 1,000 words with clear carbon copy. 
Poetry, 3c per line. Booklet, “Advice of Edi- 
tors,” given free to all new patrons. 


AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 


1106 Riverdale Street West Springfield, Mass. 





WANTED 


Free lance advertising copy writer. Harry 
I. Neaman, Successor to Homewood Pharmacal 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





AUTHORS! 


Manuscripts correctly prepared for publication at low rates. 
Terms, samples, etc., on request. 


GERTRUDE B. ELLIS, Authors’ Typist 
46 Shepard Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


TYPING 


Authors’ Manuscripts Correctly Prepared for 
Publication. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 








Write today for samples and prices. 


AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 


2469 Granp AVENUE Bronx, New York 














Beginning January 12 
The 
John Gallishaw School 
announces 


Two New Study Groups of Twenty 
| People Each 


ONE IN PLAY WRITING 
| ONE IN SHORTSTORY WRITING 


at New York 


Send for Catalogue 
36 East 40th Street, New York City 
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Te eT ee 1,117,987 
ET 20th wenn te ies eskaee as 1,112,616 
National Geographic Magazine ...1,040,715 
oe eee Capit ease eeee 1,025,724 
ET 1,011,261 
People’s Popular Monthly ........ 1,008,925 


The incredible total is close to thirty mil- 
lions. Our total population, we are told, is 
about one hundred and ten million. You will 
note the predominance of women’s magazines. 
Several reasons have been advanced for this, 
none of which are entirely satisfactory: (1) 
women read more than men; (2) men read as 
much as women, but more newspapers and 
trade and technical journals; (3) a woman 
seldom terminates her subscription, men do 
not hesitate to do so. 

The following figures I also find interesting 
for various reasons: 


a en ee er 277,224 
American Legion Monthly ......... 647,744 
ie ace se pee ecw ee 117,107 
ON eee 216,212 
Pt cceteon be deéhantasvanee 748,521 
Dearborn Independent ............ 468,620 
i caine ened oh aan nbien 165,498 
DE SaGetceusdass weekesenees 101,189 
Dt kinedec ns se ewneinesedenssaaws 126,893 
Motion Picture Magazine .......... 329,465 
PEE vista pevtscesectcceses 570,005 
PD Na hens bakis Shed KeeeS Ree 103,391 
Pere 276,875 





MANUSCRIPT MARKETS NOTES 
Magazines 

Confessional Stories: demand weak and grow- 
ing weaker. 

War Stories: continuous strength. 

Adventure and Westerns: speculative rise 
continues. 

Love Stories: demand steady; supply of poor 
quality. 

Books 

Fiction: demand steady for good names; 
floating supply of new names absorbed by 
prize contests. 

Non-fiction: continuing strength, especially in 
popularized philosophy and religion. (Note: 
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every subject in the college curriculum has 
now been popularized except Mathematics 
and English Composition. Mr. Melcher’s 
chapter on non-fiction books in The Free 
Lance Writer’s Handbook is a revelation of 
the possibilities in this field. A writer who 
can treat complex scientific, historical, 
philosophical, or religious subjects to please 
the popular taste can make his pen pay him 
large dividends, often without disgrace to 
his talents.) 





Yesterday, Mr. Ivy Lee, head of what is 
probably the best known publicity organiza- 
tion in the country, said to me, “There is one 
short piece on the art of writing — a chapter 
from a book — which I always give the new 
members of my organization to read, study, 
and live with. Although it attacks writing 
from the negative viewpoint, it is probably 
the most helpful thing for writers in exis- 
tence.” 

Next month, I shall name his selection. In 
the meantime, I should be glad to hear from 
anyone with a preference as decided as Mr. 
Lee’s. What short bit have you found most 
helpful? 





Robert Hillyer is now in charge of Fresh- 
man English at Trinity College at Hartford, 
Connecticut. If he can put into his teaching 
there the same delightful informal, and in- 
structive force that is making his series on 
The Technique of Modern Poetry such an 
outstanding success, he can do much to sal- 
vage Freshman English from being the dis- 
couragement to those of real creative talent 
that it usually is. 





The most heartening and encouraging let- 
ters continue to roll in from those who are 
just coming to know THE Writer. Lew 
Sarett says, “I like the tone, the spirit, the 
level, and the content of your magazine. There 
is nothing tawdry, cheap, amateurish about it. 
It is an excellent professional journal.” And, 
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THEN HE FOUND 
The Writer 


“I think I have examined practically 
every publication of the kind, and 
quickly rejected each and all until 
THE WRITER fell into my hands last 
fall. Its tone was different; it seemed 
worth trying. It proved to be exactly 
the sort of publication for which I 
had been searching, and is getting 
more so right along.” (A. R. Ramey, 
Norman, Oklahoma). 


Have you just found 
The Writer? 


It may prove to be exactly the 
sort of publication for which 
you have been searching. Our 
news stand sale is limited. Why 
not make sure of seeing THE 
WRITER regularly by returning 
the coupon today? 


THE WRITER, 
HARVARD SQUARE, 
CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


I want to see THE WRITER regu- 
larly, beginning with... 
Enclosed is the price for one year. 
($3.00 cash, check or money order) 
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again, “I liked THe WRITER so much that I 
cancelled my subscription for an authors’ 
magazine that I had taken for fourteen years 
and took THE WRITER instead.” 


I should like to meet Mr. Sarett. Harriet 
Monroe, in her interesting book, “Poets and 
Their Art,” reviewed on another page, says 
of him, “Lew Sarett, the son of immigrants, 
descended from half the crowded races of 
Central Europe, yet pushed out into our 
western wilderness and accepted with joy its 
harsh discipline — indeed, many a tale of 
stout adventure might be told to prove his 
prowess. And not only is he the most sym- 
pathetic, imaginative interpreter of aboriginal 
feelings and rhythms, but he brings to us in 
many poems a stronger suggestion of the true 
spirit of the pioneers than those poets who 
have more directly undertaken to tell the epic 
story of their conquests of the West; for he 
reveals with finer art the love of adventurous 
men for the wilderness, their delight in ani- 


mals and birds, in forest, plain, and moun- 
tain, and all free spaces.” 


It is becoming the fashion in provincial 
places to be contemptuous of the “out-of- 
doors” man and “the great open spaces.” 
Probably the fault lies with the writers who 
have exploited the best in the West for the 
worst in literature. At the same time “the 
great open spaces” are having many a hearty 
laugh at the East, though the laugh seldom 
carries far enough to be heard. The sound 
development of the native American literature 
requires that the various points of view of 
North, South, East, and West should be un- 
derstood by writers even though they all can- 
not know all that lies between everglade and 
tundras. For many reasons it is proper that 
we should welcome Miss Willa Cather, who 
combines in an interesting way the points of 
view of East and West, as the first of the 
modern writers selected for study in the new 
series on modern American writers. 





be distributed as follows: 


925-927-929 Filbert Street 





$2,000 


PRIZE OFFER FOR PLAY MANUSCRIPTS 


This amount will be paid in cash for plays suitable for amateurs and will 


First — $1,000 

Second — 

Third — 

Fourth — 

The last three — 


The plays must be at least three acts, comedies, melo-dramas or serious 
plays. The costuming and settings should be simple; the plots clearly defined; 
the plays free from objectionable features. 


Contest closes March Ist, 1927. Prize winners to be announced April 15th. 


In the event of a tie for any of the prizes, a prize of the amount offered will 
be awarded to each of the tying contestants. 


Detailed information sent upon request. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


500 
250 
100 
50 each 


Philadelphia 























